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ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations are used in this book: 


a. after 
c. circa 
pl. plural 


r. reigned 


In in-text citations of edited collections of poetry, the number 
given after the comma is the poem number, rather than the page 
number; a verse number may follow after a full stop, e.g., Brody 
1935, 31.1 = Brody 1935, poem 31, verse 1. The works to which 
this applies are as follows: Brody 1894; 1935; 1936; Brody and 
Albrecht 1906; Brody and Schirmann 1974; David 1982; Jarden 
1975; 1982; 1984; 1992; Mirsky 1961; Pagis 1967; Sdenz-Badi- 
llos and Targarona 1988; 1998. 


PREFACE 


It is not the aim of this book to make any great changes to the 
scholarly landscape, but rather to present my personal view of 
Andalusi Hebrew metrics, as I have found the technique de- 
scribed in medieval manuals of Arabic and Hebrew metrics and 
in scattered notes in the works of Andalusi Hebrew philologists. 
Throughout the twentieth century, scholars spoke about the ad- 
aptation of Arabic metrics to Hebrew; however, I now prefer to 
approach these compositions written by Andalusi Jews (10th- 
13th century) as Arabic metrics written in Hebrew. In doing so, I 
am not diminishing Andalusi Hebrew poetry or negating it as a 
distinct genre—quite the contrary. The greatness of the Hebrew 
poetry of the Andalusi Jews lies, on the one hand, in the help it 
provides in understanding the evolution of Arabic strophic poetry 
in general and, on the other, in how the poetry, especially the 
religious works, was able to evolve experimentally, quite unlike 
what is found in classical and strophic Arabic poetry. 

The model that I propose is based on the primary contribu- 
tions made to this topic over the course of the twentieth century 
by the most important scholars in the field, whose accurate and 
exquisite editions have allowed me to apply this form of scansion 
almost without having to make any alterations to their readings 
at all. This model has the advantage of fully respecting the He- 
brew vowel system, since it is not necessary to alter the morphol- 
ogy of any words or leave the guttural letters quiescent, except 
when required by metrical licence, which will be indicated; nei- 


ther is it necessary to make guesses about metres that are not in 
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the classical catalogue. This form of scansion has helped me to 
begin to understand and describe both classical-style composi- 
tions and strophic works from Alandalus, as well as the other hy- 
brid or intermediate patterns that appear to be typical of Hebrew 
poetry. 

It goes without saying that I have not found, and hence 
have not included in this manual, examples from Andalusi He- 
brew poetry of each and every classical metre. Nevertheless, I 
catalogue them all (using a smaller font size when I have not 
found examples of the sequences), either because someone else 
may find them in my wake or because they help us to compre- 
hend the metrical structures that are characteristic of strophic 
poetry. It is quite possible that I have erred in the scansion of a 
certain poem, in which case I hope to be forgiven, but the genius 
of the authors and the state of some the editions have not made 
it easy for me. The same applies to the translations of the exam- 
ples, which slowed me down significantly—even though they 
were not necessary, because it is not the content that is important 
here—and there are many specialists who have known and will 
know how to translate these verses and poems much better than 
I. 

When I first began to study the science of medieval Arabic 
metrics (ilm al‘artid) from the perspective of my Western educa- 
tion, the feeling that came over me was that everything that I had 
been told bore no resemblance whatsoever to the picture re- 
flected in the medieval treatises. Slowly I came to understand 
that, at least in the case of Andalusi Hebrew poetry, as many as 


four different models were involved (Martinez Delgado 2017, 17- 
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32; 2020): the original or indigenous model, characteristic of the 
Arab world, which I describe in these pages; the Romance or re- 
duced model (yated-ténu‘a), typical of Christian regions;? the Eu- 
ropean model, an adaptation of that used in classical Greek, 
crafted during the Enlightenment (see Cano Pérez 1987, 31-38); 
and the Israeli model, a mixture of the other three, devised by 
David Yellin (1939; 1940, 44-53) based on the first codifications 
of Judah Halevi’s metrics by Heinrich Brody (1895). My bewil- 
derment when I had to apply the modern theoretical descriptions 
of Arabic metrics by Carl Caspari and William Wright (1995, Part 
fourth: Prosody) to the scansion of medieval poems was, without 
a doubt, a consequence of the supremacy of the European model 
devised by William Jones (1777), which reduced the ‘artid to a 
mere adaptation of Greek metrics, over the original, indigenous 
model. 

This led me to reconsider the original Arabic model, begin- 
ning first with some basic descriptions written in Morocco. Par- 
ticularly notable among these is the manual by ‘Atiq (1987), used 
in many Moroccan universities for the study of this discipline. 
Another extremely interesting text, written by Alvarez Sanz y 
Tubau (1919), dates back to the time of the Spanish Protectorate 
in Morocco. These works gave me direct access to the most re- 
nowned medieval treatises, penned by Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi (Amin 
1948), Ibn Ginni (Farhiid 1972), Attabrizi (‘Abdallah 1966), Ar- 
raba‘l (Badran 2000), and the like. The fortuitous finding of frag- 


? The first allusions to this model are found in the writings of the Anda- 
lusi Jews who settled in Provence after the Almohad conquest of 1146. 
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ments of a book of Hebrew metrics in the Cairo Genizah (Mar- 
tinez Delgado 2017) and the contributions made to the study of 
Arabic metrics by Professors Muhammad ben Othman (2004) and 
Federico Corriente (1997) did the rest. 

Even so, my feeling of unease and helplessness did not 
abate. Either a history of this discipline and its medieval litera- 
ture does not exist, or I have never found it.!* Neither has the first 
known manual of the ‘arid, attributed to its inventor, the noted 
linguist Alhalil ibn Ahmad Alfarahidi (718-786), been preserved. 
In fact, the oldest known systematic description of this Eastern 
science was written in Cordoba by Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi (860-940), 
being included in his famous Kitab al‘iqd alfarid under the head- 
ing Second Gem: On the Art of Metrics and Rhyme (Amin et al. 
1948, V:424-518), which puts a century and almost 7,000 kilo- 
metres between this work and the original by Alhalil. The fact is 
that the science of the ‘arid found it difficult to carve out its own 
space as a discipline within the complex network of language sci- 
ences that already existed in the Middle Ages. The aforemen- 
tioned second gem by Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi, a fascicle included in a 
repertoire of adab, was the first step. Only later did the study of 
the subject reach maturity in the form of independent treatises 
that were substantial enough even to be broken down into sepa- 


rate discussions of metrics and rhyme. To some extent, the ‘artid 


2 The most complete description of the Arabic metrical system to date 
is that by Frolov 2000, but it does not include even a brief description 
of the medieval history of this art, or the main authors on the subject 
and their works. 
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was an indispensable science in this context, since the composi- 
tion of poetry as conceived of in the circles of power at the time 
depended on it. 

The science of the ‘arid is complex; much work on this 
topic remains to be done, and there is still no synthesis that sum- 
marises both its origins and the main theories developed during 
the medieval period. The broad and extensive literature in which 
these theories are found is still largely unpublished and uncata- 
logued. The case of Alandalus serves as an illustration. A super- 
ficial search through the monumental reference work, Biblioteca 
de al-Andalus, in the encyclopaedia of Andalusi culture (Lirola 
Delgado and Puerta Vilchez 2004-2013) finds approximately 50 
medieval authors who wrote monographs dedicated to the ‘arid, 
more than enough to provide some idea of the situation. Of this 
entire roster, however, only four treatises have been published 
(two by the same author) and another three manuscripts are 
known (two held in the El Escorial library); all the others are 
believed to be lost. Moreover, except in the case of ‘Abbas ibn 
Firnas, whose treatise is also thought to be lost, most of these 
works were written during the protracted period that began with 
the alfitna albarbariya (1009-1031) and ended with the surrender 
of Granada in 1492. These works are known thanks to the sec- 
ondary sources that cite them, which, in most cases, indicate that 
they served as the author’s teaching materials. Therefore, it 
seems that from the early eleventh century, at least in Alandalus, 
metrics became sufficiently important and well developed to be 


an independent discipline, associated with a plethora of authors 
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and teachers in both Arabic and Hebrew—a science whose mys- 
teries captured the attention of not only Muslims, but also Jews 
and Christians, as this book will show. 

In addition to the general lack of academic literature on the 
history of the ‘arid, I must note another difficulty. When I began 
to read the medieval treatises, I discovered that, as with all the 
sciences, not every author shared the same criteria when it came 
to addressing basic questions, such as the minimum number of 
units required to form a foot, the number of feet, and even the 
number of metres that had to be included in a catalogue of me- 
tres. 

As is well known, metrical feet are made up of basic units, 
or elementary prosodic units (EPU), to use the terminology of 
Dimitri Frolov (see Frolov 2000, 314-18; Sanchez Sancha 1984- 
1985). All the manuals agree about the existence of two of 
these—sabab and watid—but not all include the units known as 
fdasila. Regarding the number of feet, some manuals speak of eight 
and others of ten; some even argue that Alhalil originally only 
established six. Something similar occurs with the number of me- 
tres, with some manuals including only the original 15 codified 
by Alhalil and others also the one introduced by his disciple 
Alahfas. Not included, as a rule, are the metres derived a poste- 
riori (muhmal) by theoreticians of the ‘artid that complete the se- 
quences of the classical metrical circles. 

Based on this experience—and with all these remaining 
doubts—I now present a new catalogue for the study of Andalusi 
Hebrew metrics. This method attempts to recover and understand 


this important art, which has disappeared, even from some of the 
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most recent editions of Andalusi Hebrew poetry. I would like to 
emphasise that it is not my intention to change how we approach 
the study of Andalusi Hebrew poetry, but only to help us better 
understand the metrical structure of this poetry, in order to facil- 
itate for future editors the work of editing and cataloguing the 
samples that are still in manuscript form; I gave up the fight to 
bring this topic back to the classroom even before I began. 

This study was financed by the ERDF/Ministry of Science, 
Innovation and Universities—State Research Agency/PGC2018- 
094407-B-I00, Legado judeo-drabe de al-Andalus: patrimonio 


lingtiistico. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


1.0. The Origins of the ‘arid and its Study in 
Alandalus 


For the Arabs, the ‘artid is the science that distinguishes good 
verses from bad, and identifies what modifications and irregular- 
ities affect them. It is a metrical system, codified, according to 
tradition, by the renowned grammarian from Basra, Alhalil ibn 
Ahmad Alfarahidi (718-791). While some authors see this codi- 
fication as the result of a divine concession or intervention that 
followed Alhalil’s pilgrimage to Mecca (‘Abbas 1968-1972, 
1I:244), others argue that it was the blows on the cauldrons at the 
souk that helped him to mark the rhythms (Farrag 1968, 95-96); 
others, that he let himself be carried away by his affection and 
respect for contemporary poets who used metres that were 
strange to the Arabs (AlhaSimi 2006, 11); and yet others, that it 
was a coincidental discovery resulting from living alongside sing- 
ers in Mecca (Ya‘qiib 1991, 337). 

Of these four versions, the prevailing legend in the Islamic 
literary tradition of the ninth, tenth, twelfth, and thirteenth cen- 
turies was the one that related that, during his pilgrimage to 
Mecca, Alhalil prayed to God to grant him the discovery of a new 
science never before developed by anyone and, upon returning 
home, he codified the ‘arid (see, e.g., ‘Abbas 1968-1972, II:244). 
The oldest account of the discovery of the ‘arid that I have found, 


meanwhile, is transmitted by the Abbasid Prince Ibn Almu‘tazz 
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(861-905; Farrag 1968, 95-96; on Ibn Almu‘tazz, see Sobh 2002, 
537-541): 

It fell to (Alhalil) to invent and codify the ‘arid and estab- 

lish its metres for poetry. The reason was that, one day, 

when he was passing by a workshop of fullers in Basra, he 

heard a different sound between the blows and he reflected 

on this science, saying “no one has developed a theory 

about this or is going to beat me to it”, and thus he de- 

signed the ‘arid with those sounds that were coming out 

of the hands of people.’ 
Old as this account may be, however, it is a legend, and one with 
a foundational conceit as pretentious as the one that attributes 
the agreement that governed coexistence with non-Muslim be- 
lievers (ahl addimma) to ‘Umar ibn Alhatab, the second Orthodox 
caliph (r. 634-644; see Cohen 1999). Furthermore, I think that 
the case of Alhalil involves an adaptation of a legend that origi- 
nally referred to the eminent Greek mathematician Pythagoras of 
Samos (569-475 BCE), to whom the theory of the music of the 
spheres was attributed; Alhalil, of course, also distributed the me- 
tres in five circles. Iamblichus (245-325), the disciple of 
Porphyry (233-305), said this about Pythagoras (Taylor 2020, 
chapter 26): 


’ This text is also transmitted by Yaqiit in his Mu‘gam al’udab@ (‘Abbas 
1993, 1:1269). Of the versions of this legend that I know of, the oldest 
are by two Iraqis: the one translated here and another by Almarzubani 
(909-993), included indirectly by Hafiz Alyagmiri in his Kitab nur 
alqabas almuhtar min almuqtabas (Sellheim 1964, 58). 
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Intently considering once, and reasoning with himself, 
whether it would be possible to devise a certain instrumen- 
tal assistance to the hearing, which should be firm and un- 
erring, such as the sight obtains through the compass and 
the rule, or, by Jupiter, through a dioptric instrument; or 
such as the touch obtains through the balance, or the con- 
trivance of measures; thus considering, as he was walking 
near a brazier’s shop, he heard from a certain divine casu- 
alty the hammers beating out a piece of iron on an anvil, 
and producing sounds that accorded with each other, one 
combination only excepted. But he recognized in those 
sounds, the diapason, the diapente, and the diatessaron, 
harmony. He saw, however, that the sound which was be- 
tween the diatessaron and the diapente was itself by itself 
dissonant, yet, nevertheless, gave completion to that which 
was the greater sound amongst them. 


In any event, all the traditions agree in attributing to Alhalil the 
codification of the art of Arabic metrics as a science, dividing it 
into five circles from which 15 metres are obtained. Alhalil him- 
self wrote his conclusions in a work given up as lost today, ge- 
nerically entitled Kitab al‘artid. Later, AlahfaS Alawsat, one of his 
followers, added one other metre, known as mutadarak, in his 
work Kitab al‘arid lil’Ahfas (Bahrawi 2007?). 

These metres are the specific measures to which a poet con- 
forms his creation, and are called bahr (pl. buhir), or ‘sea’. To 
each of them, one can apply modifications (“ial) and produce 
variants known as wazn (pl. awzdn), or measures. The metres are 
formed by a succession of feet, some with eight (four feet in each 
hemistich) and others with six (three feet in each hemistich). The 
relationships between the different sequences formed in this way 


govern the arrangement of the five circles established by Alhalil, 
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as explained below. The classical system attributes 15 metres to 
Alhalil, which are considered canonical and must always appear 
in the manuals—tawil, madid, basit, wafir, kamil, hazag, ragaz, 
ramal, sari‘, munsarih, hafif, mudari‘, muqtadab, mugtat, and mu- 
taqarib—although new sequences were immediately derived that 
were compatible with the spheres attributed to Alhalil. 

Alhalil’s work was introduced to Alandalus by the Ronda 
native Abbas ibn Firnas (810-887), who is famous today for cre- 
ating a contraption that allowed him to fly over the city of Cor- 
doba. Ibn Firnas had access to a copy of Alhalil’s treatise in the 
library at the Alcazar of Cordoba during the reign of ‘Abdar- 
rahman II (r. 822-852). According to the chroniclers of the 
Umayyad house, Ibn Firnas himself adapted the metrics to Anda- 
lusi ears (Makki and Corriente 2001, 138): 


A certain trader brought the book Almital min al‘artid (The 
Model of Metrics) by Alhalil ibn Ahmad, which ended up in 
the hands of ‘Abdarrahman ibn Alhakam, although it was 
not clear to him and he did not understand it, just like his 
companions. The eunuch Abulfarag, one of his foremost 
servants, told me that the book was thrown out of the Al- 
cazar, as entertainment for the slave girls, to the point that 
they said to one another: “Would that God had given you 
the wisdom of the man who filled his book with mafa‘il 
and mafaidl!”; when Ibn Firnas found out about this, he 
wrote to the emir, asking him to leave it with him, which 
he did. Skilfully studying it, he deciphered the key, using 
it to grasp the essence of the metrics and said, with his 
excellent vision, “This book indicates that there is an ear- 
lier one that explains it”, and the emir ‘Abdarrahman sent 
for its complement to be found in the East. They brought 
him Kitab alfurus (The Book of Tapestries), with which 
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‘Abbas completed his study, and he opened it up to the 
people, being the first to learn metrics in Alandalus, some- 
thing that had not happened before, and so the emir 
awarded him 300 dinars and some garments. 


Instruction in metrics based on the new codification produced by 
Ibn Firnas was an immediate, convincing success. It even tri- 
umphed in Christian intellectual circles, where it was identified 
as a clear sign of Mozarabism, as reported by Paul Albar of Cor- 
doba (c. 860-861; Delgado Leon 1996, 184 for the original and 
185 for the translation): 


Is it not true that all the young Christians, brilliant in pres- 
ence, eloquent, distinguished in their gestures and attire, 
outstanding in the wisdom of the gentiles, notable for their 
knowledge of the Arabic language, so eagerly care for the 
books of the Chaldeans, they read them with such atten- 
tiveness, discuss them with such ardour, collecting them 
with such zeal, they disseminate them with a language that 
is steady and profuse, ignoring by contrast the exquisite- 
ness of the language of the Church and rejecting as vile the 
sources that flow from Paradise. What grief! The Christians 
are ignorant of their own law and the Latins do not under- 
stand their own language, such that in the entire Christian 
community one can scarcely find one out of every 1,000 
men who can write a letter to his brother in correct Latin, 
but find innumerable multitudes who are capable of ex- 
plaining the verbal bombast of the Arabs, to the point that, 
more erudite in metrics than these people themselves and 
with more sublime beauty, they adorn the end of their 
phrases with a shortened letter, according to the demands 
of expression characteristic of the Arabic language, which 
closes all its stressed vowels with a rhythmic or even 
metrical comma, which suits all the letters of the alphabet, 
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using various expressions, and many variants are reduced 

to the same or a similar ending. 
The first manual of metrics written in Alandalus—and one of the 
oldest in Arabic literature—was composed in prose and verse by 
the Cordovan poet Ahmad ibn Muhammad ibn ‘Abdrabbihi (860- 
940), who included it in his acclaimed encyclopaedia ‘Iqd alfarid 
(The Unique Necklace), under the heading Second Gem: On the 
Art of Metrics and Rhyme (Amin et al. 1948, V:424-518). This 
metrical model was first put to the test in the Hebrew language 
in Cordoba by Dunas ben Labrat (c. 920-c. 960; Brody 1937, 
117-26) and there is evidence that it was being used at least as 
early as 958. This date comes from the information included by 
Ben Labrat in his panegyric to Hasday ben Saprut, in which he 
describes the arrival of a Christian embassy in Cordoba in 958. 
This poem takes musammat murabba‘ form, in mustatil metre mod- 
ified with tas%t (Oyxa {yxan), with res rhyme (Sdenz-Badillos 
1980, 2): 


ow Poop? Feapma  FzwDiwag J) W373 

maa. ADA AVIY AN WR nvivinipr oo AviwA yw 
oA Pema = PNPANA AN «oo yninwripm — ping nda 

‘A strong lord, a king / brought like a vagrant / leaning 

on a walking stick / to an enemy town 

and he dragged the savage / his grandmother Toda / who 

was covered / regally like the lords 

with the force of his wisdom / and the power of his pru- 

dence / and his great arts / and the sweetness of his 

words.’ 


Currently, within the field of Arabic literary criticism, it is under- 


stood that this type of composition, known as a musammat and 
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used in the earliest examples of Andalusi Hebrew poetry, first 
appeared in Iraq in the eighth century, as a result of breaking up 
the monotony of the gasida by introducing or using a literary de- 
vice called sammatat. This device consisted of creating estab- 
lished sequences of two (musammat mutallat), three (musammat 
murabba‘), or four (musammat muhammas) internal rhymes (in 
segments called agsdn) within verses that also continued to pre- 
serve the original rhyme (in segments called asmdt); in other 
words, the classical monorhythmic sequence of aaaaa... became 
bb(bb)a cc(cc)a dd(dd)a and so on. It is believed that, starting in 
the tenth century, musammat verses in Alandalus may have pro- 
duced the strophes [aa] bbba ccca... of the zajal and [a] bbbaa 
cccaa... of the muwassah (Corriente 1997, 23-27). The main fly 
in the ointment with this theory is the absence of any examples 
of Arabic musammat in Alandalus from this period, which may be 
due to any number of reasons: the compositions may have been 
of inferior quality; they may have been rejected by local, highly 
puristic anthologies; or they may have been quickly superseded 
by a new genre (Corriente 1997, 80-81). 

In contrast to the scarcity of Arabic specimens, the evidence 
for the use of Arabic metrics in medieval Hebrew poetry written 
in the Iberian Peninsula is quite rich. In fact, the first examples 
of Andalusi Hebrew poetry scanned with Arabic metrics—written 
by Dunas ben Labrat in Cordoba around 958, as discussed 
above—adopt the musammat murabba‘ (bbba ccca ddda...) form. 
These are two compositions enshrined as all-time classics in He- 
brew literature. The first, ‘Know, my heart, wisdom’—part of 


which was quoted above—was written in honour of the famous 
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Jewish patron and doctor to Caliph ‘Abdarrahman III (929-961), 
Hasday ibn Saprut, while the second, even more famous work, 
‘He says: don’t sleep, drink old wine’, was a bacchic poem recited 
at a gathering (mugadlis) in the presence of Hasday ibn Saprut.!® 
The use of this type of internal caesura was not unknown in the 
synagogal poetry being written in Palestine from the sixth cen- 
tury, if not earlier (Fleischer 1988), and also appears in the com- 
position that introduces the letter of complaint sent from 
Ménahem ben Sarugq to Ibn Saprut (Schirmann 1954, I:8-10). 

As will be discussed in greater detail below, in the case of 
the classical Hebrew poets (10th—12th centuries), it is easy to find 
examples that do not fit into the strict discipline of the Arabic 
metrical art. These variations can affect both the measure of the 
metre (wazn) and its modifications (zihaf and ‘“ilal), and are 
largely—at least in religious poetry—the result of the insertion 
of biblical citations into the body of the poem. They are found in 
an array of works that are not consonant with either the classical 
or the strophic framework but, in a show of metrical ambiguity 
(mustabih), make use of strange metrical and strophic games that 
have led their editors to see no metre at all and understand them 
to be an isosyllabic metrical variant (~~~ /~ ~~"), representative 
of poets who rejected Arabic metrics (Fleischer 1980). Nothing 
could be further from the truth; these compositions were inspired 
by the ‘artid, and may be innovations, experiments, or even, in 


some cases, simply bad verses. 


18 Today it is known that this composition formed part of a larger pan- 
egyric; see Elizur 2010. 
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Arab poets in Alandalus had, in the early tenth century, or 
perhaps even earlier, already devised a new type of formula 
known as the harga (pl. haragat), a final refrain that closed and 
governed the structure of a muwassah poem. The muwassah genre 
(pl. muwasSahdat) originated in Alandalus in the tenth century and 
did not stop evolving until it reached its literary maturity in the 
eleventh to twelfth centuries. Poems of this genre are generally 
made up of five strophes or verses written in classical Arabic, the 
last of which finishes with the harga, which can be found in dia- 
lectal Arabic, classical Arabic, Hebrew, or Romance. It did not 
take the Jewish poets long to start using the harga, along with 
other strophic devices like musammat form, in their own compo- 
sitions, both in Arabic and in Hebrew (Stern 1974). 

Most muwassah poems are made up of a prelude (matla) 
and five verses. They are considered ‘complete’ (tamm) when 
they have a prelude, but ‘bald’ (aqra‘) when they do not. Each 
verse is divided into two sections: the ‘round’ (dawr) and the ‘re- 
frain’ (qufl). Each section, in turn, is divided into segments (guz’, 
pl. agza’): the segments of the rounds (gusn, pl. agsdn) have a var- 
iable rhyme, while the segments of the refrains (simt, pl. asmdt) 
preserve their rhyme throughout the composition. When a seg- 
ment (either gusn or simt) has one stich, it is ‘single’ (musSattar), 
and when it has two stichs, it is ‘double’ (muzdawig). Two stichs 
with a single final rhyme are ‘plain’ (mufrad), whereas, when they 
have at least one internal rhyme, they are ‘compound’ (mudaffar). 
If all the segments of a section have only the same final rhyme, 
they are called ‘simple’ (sddig), but if they have internal rhymes 


as well, they are considered ‘adorned’ (murassa‘). The verses can 
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be formed purely according to the poet’s chosen metre, in which 
case they are called ‘stripped’ (mugarrad), but they can also be 
subject to metrical extensions that consist of suffixes (mudayyal), 
prefixes (mar’tis), infixes (mafriiq), or prefixes and infixes at the 
same time (mugannah; Ghazi 1979, 11). 

The number of segments in the verses varies from poem to 
poem. The most common options are five segments (muhammas) 
or four (murabba), although there may be as many as six (musad- 
das), seven (musabba‘), or eight (mutamman). Moreover, the gusn 
and simt do not necessarily have to be symmetrical in the syllabic 
computation (mutawadfit); at times, one simt can be double while 
the other is single, in which case it is said that the refrain is ‘lame’ 
(a‘rag; Corriente 1997, 26-27). 

There has been much debate about the origin of these ex- 
tremely complex compositions. The history of the haragat, and 
their relationship to the muwasSahdt, as well as the zajals, is long 
and controversial (for a complete summary, see Corriente 1997, 
90-101). The last major theory, the ‘bridging hypothesis’, was 
formulated by Federico Corriente (1982), and later updated by 
the author himself (1986) in reaction to various objections, put 
forth primarily by Gregor Schoeler (1983) and Alan Jones (1981- 
1982). Very briefly (for the complete exposition, see Corriente 
1997), this hypothesis holds that the haragat had a popular 
origin, dating back to the dawn of the tenth century, in the form 
of zajals. These were oral works that used Andalusi Arabic and 
whose metre was based on a popular local adaptation of the clas- 
sical ‘artid, imported from the East during the reign of ‘Abdar- 
rahman II (822-852) and adapted to Andalusi Arabic by Ibn 
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Firnas; on this adaptation, see the curious episode in the Alcazar 
of Cordoba mentioned above. It is even possible that the haragat 
are remains of zajals—their best verses—that were then inserted 
at the end of anew Andalusi strophic structure, called ‘muwassah’ 
when its register was classical and ‘zajal’ when its register was 
dialectal. It seems that the structure and metrics of the haragat, 
as they have been passed down (see the latest edition of Diwan 
Ibn Quzman Alqurtubi in Corriente 2013), were updated and 
standardised during the Almoravid period, as their linguistic reg- 
ister was a much better fit in the Almoravid court than it had 
been under the previous regimes. The famous Andalusi anthol- 
ogist and theoretician of the era, Ibn Bassam (Santarem, 1058- 
1147), described the genre of the muwassah and its evolution as 
follows (following the edition by ‘Abbas 1978, 1:468-69): 

These metres (awzdn) are quite often used by the Andalusis 

in love poems (algazal) and erotic poetry (annasib), and 

when heard, they break the best guarded chests, if not the 

heart. The first to use the metres of these muwasSahat in 

our land and to devise the form, as far as I understand, was 

Muhammad ben Mahmid of Cabra, the blind. He made 

them with hemistichs from the verses (‘ald astari Pas‘ari), 

although most of them with impossible metres that are not 

used (‘ala la‘aridi Imuhamalati gayri Imusta‘malati), using di- 

alectal and foreign words, which he called the ‘centre’ 

(almarkaz), and from this, he composed the muwassah, 

without giving it an internal rhyme (tadmin) or rounds 

(wald agsdan).** It is said that ‘Abdarrabbihi, the author of 


34 Monroe (1985-1986, 134) explains why he translates this as ‘not even 
in the rounds’, an interpretation that I do not agree with, and the expla- 
nation of which does not convince me. 
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Kitab al‘iqd, pioneered this type of muwasSahat in our 

ranks. Later Yusuf ben Hariin Arramadi appeared, and he 

was the first to increase the internal rhyme in the centres, 

making every caesura that he had fixed exclusively in the 

centre rhyme. The poets of his generation, like Mukarram 

ben Sa‘id and both sons of Abiilhasan, followed this trend. 

Then, this ‘Ubada appeared and devised plaiting (attadfir), 

which consists of maintaining the positions of the caesuras 

in the rounds and giving them an internal rhyme, just as 

Arramadi maintained the position of the caesuras in the 

centre. The metres of these muwassahat are beyond the aim 

of this compendium, since most do not follow the metrical 

forms (a‘arid) of Arabic poetry. 

Monroe (1985-1986) studies this passage in depth and includes 
all the translations into Western languages made since the nine- 
teenth century. 

The model that I propose for scanning Andalusi Hebrew po- 
etry has also served to inform my analyses of the process through 
which Hebrew muwassahat were composed. The scansion sug- 
gests that the composition begins with the harga, whose sequence 
encrypts all or some variants and modifications (awzdn) of one 
metre (bahr) as its author decides, challenging the poet to iden- 
tify them and reproduce them throughout a complex strophic 
composition, usually inlaid with all sorts of internal rhymes. In 
other words, the poet must recognise the metre encoded in the 
harga, and play with it and its variants from the beginning of the 
poem to the end. This explains why there is no fixed pattern to 
which the metrical sequences of these poems adhere, since they 


are all formed independently on the basis of a particular harga. 
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On these premises, I will analyse the metres of a number of dif- 
ferent Hebrew muwasSahdat, to try to shed light on their unpre- 
dictable metrical structures, which always depend on the genius 


of the author of the harga. 


2.0. Metrical Orthography 


Metrical orthography takes account solely and exclusively of 
what is said, whether or not that pronunciation is reflected in 
how the words are written using conventional orthography. The 
main characteristics of metrical orthography are as follows. 

A letter with dages§ hazaq counts as two letters, the first qui- 
escent and the second vocalised, for example, zayin in ptn — prin 
or nun in 7Ivp > AUVp. 

The seven kings, or plene vowels, when found in open sy]l- 
lables, are taken to include a weak quiescent letter, for example 
an alef, as in WY] > 7bXi, in 141 > IAN, or in 402 — 4ONz. The 
same occurs with 77, which, for metrical purposes, is 727, and 
likewise also 775 > N79. 

This is actually the same phenomenon that affects waw and 
yod in the matter of plene or defective spelling, as in ink, which, 
for metrical purposes, will always be inix; holem is placed above 
the consonant that it vocalises, and not over the waw, which is 
only a lengthening letter. The same occurs with 17, which is 
always measured as Tv. 

On the other hand, these three weak letters do not count in 
closed syllables, meaning that 711 and 717 are, for metrical pur- 
poses, TINT; OW — DINW; and DAW — DNANW. An exception to 


this rule, however, is that there are some situations where the 
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rhyme requires the presence of a quiescent letter before the con- 
sonant that finishes the verse (ridf). 

In the case of furtive patah, an alef is inserted before the 
vowel; for example, nin is nxim in this case. 

Open syllables are only found in the cases of mobile Séwa’, 


compound séwa’, and Sureq: for example, in W217, WX, nAx, and 


*1p, as well as in 721. According to some grammarians, when either 
of these two types of Séwa’ appears in the middle of a word pre- 
ceded by another open syllable, both can be counted as open syl- 
lables if required by the metre, for example, Nwyn or Tay (Alah- 
mad Alkhalaf and Martinez Delgado 2018, 96-106). If, on the 
other hand, the metre requires that this sequence of open sylla- 
bles be broken, gé‘aya is used, for example, Tip > Tape’. Gé‘aya 
is also used when the metre requires that a quiescent séwa’ be 
mobile, for example, 11n}) — 314nNd. 

The scansion confirms that this rule is not applied in the 
case of hatef qames, and therefore, for example, xn is, for met- 
rical purposes, Xin. Likewise, in practice, I have not always 
been able to identify the measure known as fdsila sugrd—a se- 
quence of three vocalised letters followed by a quiescent, on 
which see further below—and, therefore, forms like 73nNM2 usu- 
ally correspond to the measure 7)yx9n, and not to jn2ya, as ar- 
gued by Ibn Ganah (Martinez Delgado forthcoming). 

Originally, the Arabic metrical system indicated that a con- 
sonant was vocalised using the symbol o and that it was quiescent 
using |. However, because of the similarity between o and the 
sign that indicates the quiescent in Arabic (suktin —), at present 


these symbols are used the other way round. For example, wat 
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— o|| and thy’ — o|||. The sequences produced by this first scan- 
sion identify the metrical feet, since, in their own way and con- 
text, these symbols are equivalent to ~ (|) and ~ (o|) in Greek and 


Latin poetry. 


3.0. Metrical Syllables 


Metrical syllables are the minimum units from which metrical 
feet can be put together. Not all classical manuals agree about 
their number and quantity. While all authors recognise four basic 
syllables (two sabab and two watid), others add two more (fasila 
sugra and fasila kubra). 


3.1. Sabab 


Sabab (traditionally known as ténu‘a in Hebrew) has two recog- 


nised types: 


Sabab hafif: made up of two letters, the first vocalised and the 
second quiescent (0|), as in 2x, °&, 73, OW. 

Sabab taqil: made up of two vocalised letters (||). Not all 
authors agree about the existence of this metrical syllable 
in Hebrew, as, unlike the previous type, it never appears 
free standing, but rather always as one of a combination 
of two units, like the first two syllables of *181, 1WxD and 
mpn (in all cases sabab taqil + sabab hafif — o|||). 


3.2. Watid 


Watid (traditionally known as yated in Hebrew) has two recog- 
nised types: 
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Watid magmi‘: made up of three letters, two vocalised and one 
quiescent (o||), as in way, 122, and 7Aw. 

Watid mafriiq: made up of three letters, two vocalised 
separated by one quiescent (|o|). There is no consensus 
between grammarians about the significance of this syl- 
lable, as it only appears in Hebrew in two circumstances 
(see Martinez Delgado 2017, 51-53 for edition and 83- 
84 for translation). The first of these is apocopated 
imperatives and imperfects of verbs whose third radical 
is weak, in either the pa‘al, of the 72? type, or the hif‘l, of 
the pwn type. In both cases, the existence of watid mafriiq 
depends on whether or not the author makes the final 
S€wa@’ sound, avoiding the double consonance: yabkd and 
hasqd, respectively. The second circumstance is in 
type, where the stress on the first radical creates a weak 
letter and, as a result, the final he’? does not count for 


metrical purposes, producing xa. 


3.3. Fasila 


Fasila is considered by many authors to be really combinations of 
the above units. Not all Hebrew grammarians agree about recog- 
nising fdsila units, and likewise, many manuals of medieval Ara- 
bic metrics do not include them. Those authors that do include 
them, like Ibn Ganah (Alahmad Alkhalaf and Martinez Delgado 
2018, 96-106), recognise two types: 


Fasila sugra: three vocalised letters followed by a quiescent 
(o|||); nwy> and thyx would be examples of this type. 
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Fasila kubra: four vocalised letters followed by a quiescent 
(o|| ||); Annw) and ww — ww would be, according to 
Ibn Ganah, examples of this type.*° 


4.0. Metrical Feet 


Metrical syllables join together to form the feet that are combined 
to create verses. Depending on the school, between eight and ten 
feet are recognised: two are made up of five letters, and the oth- 
ers, regardless of whether there are six or eight of them, are made 
up of seven letters. To provide an abstract representation of these 
feet, the by» paradigm is used for both morphological analysis 
and scansion in Arabic. 


The feet with five letters are: 


twa, which is made up of watid magmii‘ (1wB/o||) + sabab hafif 
(2/0), e.g. TAT = NTT 

jpyxa, which is made up of sabab hafif (x5/o|) + watid magmi‘ 
(128/ ol), €.8., T1. = NITY 


°As a sampler: “in annw), four vowels occur, one is hatef patah under 
het and I already showed you that the initial Séwa’ is mobile, for which 
reason the lamed in Annw) is mobile. In :>x99nn (Gen. 5.12), three vow- 
els occur, one of them being hatef patah. In :niwy> (Gen. 2.3), three 
vowels occur, one of them being hatef patah and this occurs with great 
frequency in Hebrew. Examples of this type in words that are not 
healthy because they have geminates are like ox oOR¥ ino” (Job 
40.22), in ib>y three vowels occur, one of them being hatef patah. The 
same for 753 45 (Neh. 12.36), opin ny» (Zech. 11.3 [sic]) and nop 
oni (Judg. 9.57). In :aaya ww (Job 5.14) four vowels occur, one an 
initial vowel that vocalises with the patah under yod and hatef patah 
under shin” (Alahmad Alkhalaf and Martinez Delgado 2018, 96-106). 
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The feet with seven letters are: 


{pxan, which is made up of watid magmii‘ (x5n/o||) + sabab 
hafif (¥/o|) + sabab hafif (12/0), e.g., Yaw = prawn 

inx2yxa, which is made up of sabab hafif (x|/o|) + watid 
magmi‘ (x2v/o||) + sabab hafif (in/o|), e.g., nana = 
agvanna 

(yanon, which is made up of sabab hafif (on/o|) + sabab hafif 
(an/o|) + watid magmiiS (7>v/ol|), eg., TRO NTI = 
TRAN 

inypxan, which is made up of watid magmii‘ (xan/o||) + sabab 
taqil (2v/||) + sabab hafif (1n/o]), e.g., MwyAY = "wyIr?Y 

byxann, which is made up of sabab tagil (nn/||) + watid 
magmi‘ (yx5/o||) + sabab hafif (12/o|), e.g., DIX AINA = 
DTN aT 

nxdwan, which is made up of sabab hafif (51/o|) + sabab hafif 
(p/o|) + watid mafriq (nx2/\o|), eg. naznAaW = 


2NaNzT. 
Some schools add two more feet: 


OX? yxa, which is made up of watid mafriig (yx5/|o|) + sabab 
hafif (82/o|) + sabab hafif (1n/o|) 

12 yanon, which is made up of sabab hafif (on/o|) + watid 
mafriiq (v2n/|o|) + sabab hafif (12/0) 


The feet are traditionally divided into the categories of fun- 
damental and derived feet. The four fundamental or basic feet 
are those that begin with watid: nwa, yan, jnyyxan and, ac- 
cording to the maximalists, nx? px». The six remaining feet that 


begin with sabab are derivations of the first group. 
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5.0. The Verse 


The verse (bayt) is made up of a series of feet, and closes with a 
rhyme that must be repeated throughout the entire composition. 
Complete verses can have eight or six feet, depending on the type 
of metre. They are divided into two identical hemistichs; the first 


is called sadr and the second ‘agz: 


DNS TONDDND RE THNdYRD | UND TONdVND TRS TNNdpRD 


“age sadr 


fopean trpxan tween | tepron trpran tren 
“age sadr 

The last foot of the first hemistich, or sadr, is known as ‘artid, and 
the last foot of the second hemistich, or ‘agz, is called darb. Alt- 
hough the first hemistich is called delet and the second soger in 
the Hebrew tradition, it is possible that the earliest authors who 
coined this terminology were really referring to ‘artid and darb 
respectively (see Qimhi 1546, 59v). The feet that precede the 
‘arud and darb are called hasw, or ‘filling’: 


PND | TONQVRD PDR TOXIN | PND | TNVND [VND INNIVRD 
darb | hasw hasw hasw | ‘ariid| hasw hasw hasw 
fopran | pan trpran | (pyran | Ppxan |ppxan 
darb | hasw hasw | ‘artid | hasw  hasw 
A composition that consists of an isolated verse is known 
as yatim. The following example (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 
268) uses wafir metre and nun rhyme. 
Pipa Fryron fyRan Popa Fopron fpran 
oa) AD on 77 WR minwn op >y nxdai xd 
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‘Was the darkness not so wonderful with all of you / that 

the blacks were as whites.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 

A composition with two verses is called nutfa. The follow- 
ing example (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 190) uses tawil 


metre and res rhyme. 


PWD Tw) TPN Twa PVNA TW) TRA TW) 
it ni 52 AV MOM ay ind Daa Dw IK Twd7 
PWD PW) TPR TWA PPNA TW) TVRdA [PWD 

WO TT PS PPI YN) Tat NIWA -HNIV 73D 


‘Will I always live in a tent like a Bedouin? Will I have 

my abode under canvas my whole life? 

The steppe and Fate make me forget / my patio in my 

city: where are the friends from my patio?’ (Samuel ibn 

Nagrela Hanagid) 

When the composition has between three and six verses, it 
is known as qit‘a. The following example (Mirsky 1961, 1) uses 


wafir metre and dalet rhyme. 


Piva frpran Ppran ya [Ppran (pyran 
maa py nim? bea PTS py? pwn nya 
Twa trpran fypean jwa frpxan jppran 
ATT POR) PIN) TY) AS TT] NANI 
ipa fepran pean = yyw Ppran (ppran 
ATT APTI NDNA INN? DIDNT TWN 
Tipe frpron fepran wa fpran ppran 
mpm maw Awe 22 = "aad PV) OD NT 
‘When love awakens me, I skip about / like a fawn to 
gaze at the eyes of the beauty. 


I enter and her mother is there in front of her / her fa- 
ther, her sister and her aunt. 
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I gaze at her and I turn / as if I were not her companion, 

her friend. 

I am afraid of them and because of her my heart / is like 

the heart of a woman who has lost her only child.’ (Isaac 

ibn Khalfun) 
Any composition that has more than seven verses becomes a 
qasida. 

A verse that preserves all its full feet is called tamm, or com- 
plete. The following example (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 
1998, 167.1) uses basit metre and kaf rhyme. 


PPRD PVANOA PVRD TVANDA TRA TVANOA T2VRD TvVANdA 
DD TTT Pk I? DS Pa TNT Ty? NVI *2y T2772 VW 
‘I wander like a wayfarer around a hill of incense and I 
ho/ld my cheeks fast to the print of your steps.’ (Samuel 
ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
A verse that preserves all its feet with modifications is 
called wafi, or faithful. The following example (Brody and Schir- 


mann 1974, 4) uese tawil metre and pe’ rhyme. 


TARO QUND TVRADYRD —— TYRD UND TROD IYRD 
AD TRA Manan WRI TRA | AAPWITDIy ANW ind NXT nN 
‘Who is she who like the dawn rises and comes out / she 
shines like the light of the sun, pure, so very beautiful.’ 
(Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
A verse that eliminates the final foot from both hemistichs 
is called magzi’, or partial. The following example (Sdenz-Badi- 


llos and Targarona 1998, 156.1) uses basit metre and dalet rhyme. 


TWD PVRD TVANDA —- PWD PVRD TVaNoN 
ATP TODA PNW ny AW) ANwWA ANP 
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‘Awaken at dawn and gaze at the cover of the / sky with 

fine inlaid silver and gold.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 

A verse that eliminates a complete hemistich is called 
mastur, or split. The following example (Sdenz-Badillos and Tar- 


garona 1998, 220.1) uses sari‘ metre and res rhyme. 


ran rvanoa Tandy 
NWI TY? WWD 0a YTD 
‘You must know, my child, that the Rock, your Creator, is 
terrible’. (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
A verse that eliminates four feet and preserves only two— 
or four, depending on the metre—is called manhtk, or weak. The 
following example (Jarden 1984, 155) uses mutadarak metre and 


he’ rhyme. 


Syxo Spx Sprxa Sprxo 
waa Fry 

‘My eyes, from so much crying, have become blind.’ 

(Solomon ibn Gabirol) 

A verse that consists of a single foot is known as mudawwar, 
or round. 

When the poet makes the ‘arid and darb rhyme in both 
hemistichs at the beginning of the poem—in other words, both 
of these feet share the same rhyme and foot type—and then the 
metre adopts the expected form beginning with the second verse, 
this rhythm is known as tasri‘. The following example (Brody 


1894, II:75) uses ragaz metre and sade rhyme. 


Tver twandn T2vanon Twan twandp tvanop 
AVIPS PY NW NAY AYN NN TN TipA NXP? 
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AYE ND) inda popr x9 


Tivan jwandn T2vanoy 
ApS Xd) Dip Iw WX 
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Tavanda tvanda 12vandn 
729 naan *390 a niRt 
Pyanon Pynan fvanon 

pidbna inim) un 


fvan panda f2vanon 


Ayn wan? rp HRW ND 


‘Trun to true life’s fountain / for that reason I scorn that 
which is vain and empty 

I only wish to glimpse the face of my King / He and no- 
body else I fear and venerate 

If only I could see Him in my dreams! / I would sleep an 
eternal sleep without awakening 

If ever I saw His face in my heart / my eyes would no 
longer want to look outwards.’ (Judah Halevi) 


When the poet makes the first two hemistichs rhyme with- 
out the ‘arid adopting the foot type of the darb, this produces a 
rhythm very common amongst the Hebrew poets, which is called 
muwaffa. The following example (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 
140.1) uses ragaz metre and nun rhyme. 


Dynan Pyanon pyanon 


TAXI PNAWT YI] 732 NN Tat W3Na 3) TAN ON 


‘Do not believe, my heart, in contemporaries / after be- 

traying the companion I believed trustworthy.’ (Solomon 

ibn Gabirol) 

When the poet creates internal rhymes within the verse, but 
maintains the final rhyme throughout the poem, this is called 
musammat, as discussed above. The following example (Schir- 


mann 1954, 1:34) uses mustatil metre and lamed rhyme. 
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Syxo opran Opratopran Opxatopran Oya pean 
Don OVA «wiv ov 795) weranw wen dx nix 


‘He says: do not sleep / drink old wine / there are privets 
with lilies / and myrrh with aloe.’ (Dunas ben Labrat) 


6.0. Modifications 


6.1. Zihaf 


The filling (hasw) feet undergo modifications (zihaf) that specifi- 
cally affect the sabab. According to Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi (Amin et al. 
1948, 426), these modifications only affect the second, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh letters of the feet. 

The modification never affects any component of the watid, 

instead specifically affecting the sabab. Moreover, in the 

feet, it only affects the second, fourth, fifth and seventh 

letters. If you want to know the position of the modifica- 

tion in the feet, look at each of the eight feet that I have 

named for you; if you see that the foot begins with watid, 

the modification will be in the fifth and seventh, but if you 

see that the watid is at the end of the foot, the modification 

will be in the second and fourth; if the watid is in the mid- 


dle of the foot, then the second and seventh will be modi- 
fied. 


These modifications are found in isolated instances within the 
composition, rather than being replicated throughout. Each me- 
tre allows its own modifications. 

According to the very minimalist Andalusi school, there are 
two modifications: one consists of eliminating the second letter 


from the sabab hafif (o| — |), and the other of leaving the second 
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letter of the sabab taqil quiescent (|| — 0|), or sometimes elimi- 
nating it (o| |). As mentioned in the extract of Ibn ‘Abdrabbihi 
quoted above, the position of the modification depends on the 
position of the watid: when the foot begins with watid (that is, 
Diva, Trpxon, inyvxan, and, according to the maximalists, RD 
nx), the modification affects the fifth and seventh letters of the 
foot; when the watid is in the intermediate position (jnx2vxa and, 
according to the maximalists, 7) yanon), the modification affects 
the second and seventh letters of the foot; and when the watid is 
in the final position (9px, vanon, Pyxann, and nx wan), the 
modification affects the second and fourth letters of the foot. 

In the following sections, after each example, the metres in 
which the modification in question can occur are given in brack- 
ets. Metres in which a particular modification does not occur ac- 
cording to the classical catalogue, but does sometimes occur in 


practice, are marked with an asterisk (*). 


6.1.1. Second Consonant 


The modification introduced in the second consonant of the foot 
can be of three types: 


habn: the second consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent. 
TapNd — T2vp (madid, basit) 
yandn — Topanga = yyron (basit, ragaz, sari, mun- 
sarih, hafif, mugtat) 
oxdwan — oxy = Yyxon (munsarih, mugtadab) 


TDN wRD — tnx>dva (madid, ramal, hafif, mugtat) 


idmar: the second vocalised consonant remains quiescent. 
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Dyan > pyxann = pyanon (kamil) 


wags: the second vocalised consonant is eliminated. 


PpRND > PRN = j2pan (kamil) 


6.1.2. Fourth Consonant 


Only one modification is introduced in the fourth consonant of 
the foot: 


tayy: the fourth consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent. 


Pyanon — ynon = Pynan (basit, ragaz, sari mun- 


sarih) 
nxdivan — nx>pan (munsarih, muqtadab) 


6.1.3. Fifth Consonant 


The modification introduced in the fifth consonant can be of 


three types: 
qabd: the fifth consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent. 


wa — dive (tawil, mutaqarib) 
tpn — pyran (hazag, mudari) 


‘asb: the vocalised fifth consonant remains quiescent. 
TN2pNaD > IN2vNdD = TPvNaN (wafir) 
‘aql: the fifth consonant is eliminated when it is vocalised. 


INDRA — jnVRAN = pyran (wafir) 


6.1.4. Seventh Consonant 


Only one modification is introduced in the seventh consonant: 
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kaff: the seventh consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent. 
Trpran — Yyxan (tawil, hazag, mudari9) 


Tox — nx>dyxa (madid, ramal, hafif, mugtat) 


6.1.5. Dual Modifications 


In addition to the aforementioned modifications, the following 


dual modifications can be introduced: 


habl: the second consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent 
(habn) and the fourth consonant is eliminated when it is 


quiescent (tayy). 


panda — fvann > Tyna = jv (basi, ragaz, sari’, 
munsarih) 


nxdwan > nxn — oxdyn = nx>va (munsarih) 
hazl: the second vocalised consonant remains quiescent 
(idmar) and the fourth consonant is eliminated when it is 
quiescent (tayy). 
PyRAND — PRaNA —> fvand = i2wKa (kamil) 
nagqs: the fifth consonant remains quiescent (‘asb) and the 


seventh consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent 
(kaff). 
N2pRaA > jNppRaa — NyvRan = Pyxgan (wafir) 


Sakl: the second consonant is eliminated when it is quiescent 
(habn) and the seventh consonant is eliminated when it is 
quiescent (kaff). 


TON2VRD — TONIVD — nxdva (madid, ramal, hafif) 
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Pyanon — wyann = Spann = Syran (hafif) 


tarm: the first letter of the first foot is eliminated from each 
hemistich (harm) and the fifth consonant is eliminated 


when it is quiescent (qabd). 
Pisa — fw — dw = dye (tawil, mutaqarib) 
6.2. “lal 
The feet that occupy the position corresponding to the ‘artid and 
darb undergo specific modifications (“al) that must be preserved 


throughout the entire poem. These modifications produce the 


variants (awzan) of each metre (bahr): 

hadf: at the end of the foot, the sabab hafif is eliminated. 
Dpran > wran = twa (tawil, hazag) 
TONDVRD — NIVRD = PvNd (madid, ramal, hafif) 
wa — we = dpa (mutaqarib) 

qatf: at the end of the foot, the sabab hafif and the preceding 

vowel are eliminated. 

TNapRaD — OpxaD = Twa (w4fir) 


qasr: in a foot ending in sabab, the final quiescent consonant 
is eliminated, and the vocalised consonant that precedes 


it is left quiescent. 
Pw — de = diye (mutaqarib) 
TONDVND — nN DYRD = jN>vRa (madid, ramal, *hafif) 
qat® in a foot ending in watid, the final quiescent consonant is 


eliminated, and the vocalised consonant that precedes it 


is left quiescent. 
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Ppxa — Spra > Syxe = dpxa (basit, *hafif, mutadarak) 
Tvanda — 2andp > wanda = 17w|N (ragaz, munsarih) 


Pyxond > Dyrand— Oprand = jnx2vea (kamil) 


batr: at the end of the foot, the sabab hafif is eliminated (hadf) 
and then the final quiescent consonant is eliminated, and 


the final vocalised consonant is left quiescent (qat‘). 


TONDDRD > XopRe — Spx — Syd (madid, *ramal) 
twa — wa — va — yo (mutaqarib) 


hadd: the watid magmii‘ is eliminated from the end of the foot. 
PpRan > xan = Tye (kamil, *basit) 

salm: the watid mafriigq is eliminated from the end of the foot. 
nxdiwan > wan = Spxre (sari) 

wagdf: the seventh vocalised consonant is left quiescent. 
oxdwan — nxdwan = prdwan (saris munsarih) 

kasf: the seventh vocalised consonant is eliminated. 


nxdwan > xian = pwan (saris munsarih, *ragaz) 


6.3. Additions and Reductions 


Regardless of the position that it occupies within the poem, a foot 


can receive any of the following additions and reductions: 


tadyil: a quiescent consonant is added to the end of a foot that 


ends with watid. 


PRD — 1x2vKa (mutadarak) 
Hyanon — povanoa = ihvanon (basif) 


Pyxana > pyvERanD = jN2vRann (kamil) 
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tasbig: a quiescent consonant is added to the end of a foot that 


ends with sabab. 
TORIVRD — NNNXIVRD = TROND (ramal) 


tarfil: two consonants, the first vocalised and the second 
quiescent, are added to the end of a foot that ends with 
watid. 


Tvanda > ya+ Pano = jxwanon (kamil) 


PyRand > yd) + PyRann = jx yyrann (kamil) 
harm: the first letter of the first foot is eliminated from each 
hemistich. 
Dive > fw = dyra (tawil) 
frpran > wan (hazag) 
This last modification is known as talm when it is applied to the 
foot jw) in mutagdarib metre (— Dpx), and Satr/sitr when it is 
applied to an instance of the foot ;7,yxan that has been previously 
affected by gabd in hazag or mudari‘ metre (— ;ypx5n — fopxy). 
harb: a dual modification produced by the combination of 
harm with kaff. 
Trpxan > Tpxe — dyxe > Diwan (hazag, mudari) 
tas‘%t: the first letter of the watid is eliminated. 
TONIVND > INXIND = pwn (hafif, mugtat) 
Die — fw = dSyxa (mustatil) 
Finally, one letter—and in some cases even two—can be added 


to the beginning of the verse. This modification is known as hazm 
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and occurs in the mugtat, muqtadab, mudari‘, and mutadarak me- 


tres. 


2. THE CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL 
METRES 


1.0. Tawil 


frpean pws TrpNan pws [PRN PVD [PVR [Iva 
This metre has the longest sequence of feet. According to the clas- 
sical system, it is not used in its magzi’, mastir, or manhik forms. 


Its tamm, or complete, form is as follows (Brody and Schirmann 
1974, 23.3): 


Trpran fiwatypran wo = frpran Pwo wren wa 

NNN TIN Py nw qpiyn naTIN AAN py ry 53291 

NRAUA TIO Pynw piyn Aan Aun prvvdy Doi 
‘As torpor and lethargy fall over my eye / sleep flies from 


my eyes and my drowsiness is dispersed.’ (Solomon ibn 
Gabirol) 


This metre has three types of darb and one type of ‘ariid. 


1.1 First Darb 


The first darb is without modification ({7yxan), and its ‘artid is 
modified with qabd (7 yxan — yRan): 

TPPRDA PWD TVR TVD TVR TWD TPVNDN T71VD 
I have not found this form amongst the classical poets. However, 
contrary to the classical prescription, tawil metre can be found in 
the magzi’ form, dispensing with one foot, and with a complete 
darb and identical ‘arid (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 
45.1-2): 


© 2023 J. Martinez Delgado, CC BY-NC 4.0 https://doi.org/10.11647/OBP.0351.02 
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Trpran tpn wa yj pRan fpran jw 
Moma nx nidyy oy PyaIN Min ya O22Y 
Trpran Dyan wa jpRon frpran pws 
WOW DAN) PNA DSW. OTN 133 1? 
‘All you sons and custodians of the Torah / you must re- 
veal its secrets 


Since the people are in the dark / in the land and you are 
as their lamp.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


1.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with qabd ({7,px5n — joyRon), and 
its ‘artid is identical (SAenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 191.2): 


PMNS TW TPPNAA TVD = FOPNDID TPIW| TPR TVD 
"AT UNA AN) TA IIT B92 Wy ap TIT? OAAN 3? 723 
‘With all his heart he loves you while your heart is like 
stone / and every mouth speaks to you while you remain 
silent.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
There is also a different form of this darb used in the complete 
form of tawil metre, which is not included in the classical cata- 
logue; it is further modified with wags ({7px5 — }pyxd) and has 
an identical ‘artid (Brody and Albrecht 1906, 89.1; SAenz-Badillos 
and Targarona 1998, 197.1-2): 


PpRD Pwa Trpran pws PVR Twa TrpRa pws 
WR Mp OID YT -aaWH nnd n'y pa nw 


‘Asleep in the lap of infancy, when you lie down / you 
must know that youth like a wick is consumed.’ (Judah 
Halevi) 


WANT PY OP TIAA way 3B? 227 OMNI PT 
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WANT T2 Ina ya VP NN? wy OTP!T TAR WT? NI 


‘My friends upon leaving stole my heart / my soul for 
their distance and my eyes languish 

Never again shall they be calm, spilling over / my cheeks 
and face as if forming a dyke.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Han- 
agid) 


1.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with hadf ({7yx5n — two), and its 
‘arid with gabd (j7pRan — }pvRon; Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 
1998, 188.1): 


PWD PWD TPPRAD TWD «VND PWD TPPNDN Twa 
DIN IN kw) avn iaywa iN? Tinga 211 WAN AIPA TTD 
‘Your absence inflames my heart and my body sinks into 
a river / that spills over, who can withstand fire and cur- 
rent.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
This darb modified with hadf (}71v5) can also appear with an iden- 
tically modified ‘arid (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 
170.1; 171.1): 


PWD TWD TVR TWD PWD TWD TVR TW 
niaad aqim jvay ninwp oy niaaa ow oxn 7) pong 

‘Are you tensing the sharpened arrows of your pupils / in 
the bows of your eyelids to shoot at hearts?’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 

PWD TWD [PVR TWD PWD TWD TVR Tw 

niarya a3? PPv. rvs T2237 PTI IY TWIN IN 
‘T shall show you a fawn that will melt your heart / with 


its eyes, just as your eyes melted my heart.’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 
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This sequence also appears in the magzi’? form of tawil metre 
(Jarden 1982, 849.1): 


PW PRD TWD = ew TpRaN TW 
xpewa 22 Apia Spina pT 8? pINN 
‘One just man, unknown, is worthy of praise / and con- 
ceals the certain in the doubtful.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela 
Hanagid) 
Tawil metre also appears in the mastir form, its darb modified 
with harm ({71p5 — dyxa); because the mastir form eliminates an 
entire hemistich, the darb in this form is, at the same time, the 
‘arud (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1988, 13.1-2): 


OUND TVD TPN! [7D 
nnaM maT px ws Sbax 
OUND TZIVD TPPNDN 17D 
TRI WY inpys wn? 
‘T will praise Him who has neither image nor figure 


Because His works are faithful.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Ha- 
nagid) 


1.4. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The most common modifications to the filling feet in tawil metre 
are qabd, kaff, and harm. In many verses, the final quiescent con- 
sonant of a filling foot is eliminated. As mentioned above, when 
this is the fifth consonant, the modification is called gabd (715 
— >iyd), and when it is the seventh, it is called kaff ({7yx5n > 
Syxan). This is a very common change (Brody 1935, 234.19; 
Jarden 1992, 229.1): 
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Prpxan pia forpran pwa Prpxan diva wean pws 


roan mya wR niawna tka apm awa Py mI) AND PAI 
‘Just as the eastern corner distances itself from the west- 
ern edge / the thoughts of a man distance themselves 
from the power of those thoughts.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
T2VRD TWD TVR TVD T2VRD TWD [PVR TVD 
xn niga yy aivainny = "3a. nay werd xa ny nxt 
‘This God does to the man who boasts of his vig/our by 
reason of the lushness of his hair and the beauty of his 
figure.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
A qabd and a kaff can be applied in the same verse (Sdenz-Badi- 
llos and Targarona 1998, 159.1): 


PVN TWD TYNAN TWD FpRan five PyRaD 22 
Awa TTIW? Nyy Awa "ay "a niAya YN XI 
‘You do not answer me although I cry out without ceas- 
ing? For whom do you mistreat your servant? For 
whom?’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
The harm modification, where the first letter of the first foot of 
each hemistich is eliminated (7) — 1p = 5pxa), also occurs in 


tawil metre (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 60.1-2): 


TARO TWA TPYROD VND = TPWRDA TW) TPN VND 
noywa ip ov ip? nga =onozini aq ana pei a7 Ww 
nox inaomoyupw ax poix NOT AW > TaTR Aan 

‘To the noble rabbi Nissim, a letter with grievances and 
rebukes / a friend with his friend sends 
This is the second and last time I address him / perhaps 


he will respond to the two together.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela 
Hanagid) 
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The same modification can appear in magzi? verse (Sdenz-Badi- 
llos and Targarona 1998, 194.1): 


PW TPVRAA VND PPD TPYNDD VND 
ing? woe RTH jeg MAD Ty 


‘Put your right hand on my ribs / return its heart to my 
chest.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
This modification can appear in the first hemistich of the poem 


only, as in this musammat (Mirsky 1961, 72.2): 


TPWNDA TWO TPN TWD —-TPYRDD 12D Ty"VRID PDRD 
*DINDDA IT) 12320 "ROT 3307] NN Ay nN 


‘My strength left me and I took myself for dead / my sin 
haunted me, my sorrow and my regret.’ (Isaac ben 
Khalfun) 


However, it can also remain fixed throughout the entire compo- 
sition (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 189.1): 


TADRDAD TWA TPWRDD VND TROD TW) TPN ND 
Pay ADO PRAT PPI oVI PIT PION Ta IND ang 
rawniaa wh? O72 wWaMI NP TAIN) NaN yy anda 
raping naw Tay ARPT pNw 8 DTN ATAN NVA 12? 


‘Autumn has written with the ink of its rains and down- 
pours / and with the quill of its luminous rays and the 
palm of its clouds 

a composition over the garden of lapis lazuli and purple / 
it would not have arranged them thus if it had been de- 
signed 

for when the Earth yearns for the face of the sky / it em- 
broiders on the fabric of the flowerbeds like its stars.’ 
(Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
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This modification can even appear in the variant of the first darb 
that follows magzi?’ form, which, as discussed above, does appear 
in Hebrew poetry, despite not being included in the classical cat- 
alogue (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 127.1): 


TPPRDA TPVRAA IRD TPN [PYRO VND 
TAOS OPT UY OTP yaya Oa 29 
‘All the epochs, since ancient times, / reach out their 
hands to your epoch.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
The double modification of tarm, i.e., harm + qabd (71a > yw 
— ‘wy = 5y5), can be applied (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 
159.19; Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 165.1): 
TPPRAN ORD TNA IVD TrpRaD DpRa fR|N 2 
ngqn oa] D7 nwa wy AR inaw? TAN Ww wa 72 
‘All poets tremble before it / they are all even covered 
with embarrassment and bashfulness.’ (Solomon ibn Gabi- 
rol) 
PWD TWD TPVRA IVND faa yaa PyRan yp 
NDT DID MAR WY TW NT NDT aw? PR Wawa ny 
‘I say: considering that the lavish and delicate one does 


not have / rules, she even scoffs at kings.’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 


2.0. Madid 
PND TONDDND [VND TONIVND VND INNIVND PVN TONIVND 


The rhythm of this metre can sound cumbersome to Arab ears, 
and the poets generally avoided it. This metre is not usually used 
in its classical form in Hebrew either. Nevertheless, theoreticians 
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could always force the metre and scan model verses in their com- 
plete form (Martinez Delgado 2017, 87): 


PYND [NIVND VND TONIVND POND [NIVND PVND IDNIVND 
bam DPwYA ANT AANA OVP ON 7? 72 OWIa ON 7? 7 
DANN] DPYYND ARN] AMINA Oh ONNT73'? DWE ONNI7N 
‘What are you doing with fools; go with those give you 
intelligent / advice, learn their acts and become wise.’ 
(Anonymous) 
When madid metre does appear in Arabic, the last foot of each 
hemistich is usually lost (magzii’): 


TORDDRD TURD [NIVND TORDDND PVRD IDNNIVRD 


This metre has five classes of darb and three classes of ‘ariid. 


2.1. First Darb 


The first darb is without modification, and its ‘arid is identical 
(Neubauer 1965, 16): 


TORDDND T2VND INIVND [NNIYND TQVND [ORIVND 
DANITY PR DAW -yATN Nar PR 
‘How to quench the waters of my tears around me / how, 
if the eyes of the roe are fighting me.’ (Saadia ibn Danan) 
The ‘artid of the first darb (jnx2yx5) may be modified with Sakl 
(— nx>va); this also affects the first foot of the verse: 


TONDDRD PVRD [DNIVRD ORX2VD PVRD ONXIVD 
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2.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with gasr (jnNDyND — jRvKRA), and 
its ‘arid with hadf (InX2vRD — joyxy). The rhyming consonant is 
quiescent and preceded by a lengthening letter (ridf). 


TROVN FOUND TON DNA POUND PVR TON DVND 


2.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with hadf (InXppRD > VND), and its 
‘arid is identical (Martinez Delgado 2017, 88): 

TP2DRD P2VRA TONPVND — FOVRD FOVRD TONIYND 

‘TT TR TRAD 7ART NIATIX OANA 


‘Of the two roes I am going to love the roe / that turns, 
then he will be my friend.’ (Anonymous) 


2.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb is modified with batr (Inxypxa — dyxd), and its 
‘arid with hadf (jnx2pxa — j2pKa): 

OUND PIVND [NNIVNA PRD PIR INNIVNA 
The ‘arid of this darb (5yx5) may be modified by habn in combi- 
nation with hadf (nx2vxa — jnXyva — 1va): 

OUND [VND [NNIVND TVD TVRD TONIDND 
Contrary to the classical system, this metre sometimes appears 
with an ‘arid affected by batr (jnx2yx5 — Oyxd) and an identical 
darb (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 158b.1): 


Dyxo Dyxatnxyyea = yxa Fopre inxdpra 
nolan niga ind Aa RAI TID] NJB Dina Wr 
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‘The glass contains wonders, it conceals mysteries / in it 
as if they were signs and signals.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela 
Hanagid) 


2.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb is modified with habn and hadf (jnx>yxa — jnx>ye 
— }>ya), and its ‘artid is identical: 

7209 TIN IDNR 72VD TDN TDNXIDND 
In manhiik verse, the ‘arid of the fifth darb (75) may be modified 
with hadf only (nxdpxe — jyrg): 


PVatOXyyRa = Ra oxoyRa 


2.6. Modifications to the Filling Feet 
The following modifications may affect the filling feet in madid 
metre (Yahalom 2001, 78; Martinez Delgado 2017, 88): 

habn: jnX2wRd —> THX 


TONDDND PND TONDVRA TOXDYND PyNa TnNVD 


‘Join forces with your heart, with it approach the fear / 
the name of your God and stay before Him.’ (Elazar ben 
Jacob) 


habn: y2vxo > y2v5 


TROND PVA TON DVRD = FopRD TVD TONDyND 
Dray NON DaTIA YT CATH INS ON ONT THO 
‘Step away and do not go after those who pursue / evil, 
in pursuing it they abandon truth.’ (Anonymous) 
kaff: jpxzoxs > nedprs 


Sakl: jnxdpyxa > nxdva (rare) 
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3.0. Basit 


According to some manuals, the complete form of this metre is 
never used in Arabic, and the metre usually only appears in man- 
hik verse: 

TpRe Tvenba = TavRD T2VANDD 
In Hebrew, however, its complete form can appear (Sdenz-Badi- 
llos and Targarona 1998, 167.1): 


PRD yanon pre Pyonon px fvanon pra pyanon 
DT TTT 8 ND DS Pa “TNT TWH? NVI *2v T2772 VW 
PRD NITTANY NNVNNPA ~TNIn i22nvI3 "YI "NIVWRN 

‘I wander like a wayfarer around a hill of incense and I 


ho/ld my cheeks fast to the print of your steps.’ (Samuel 
ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


This metre has six types of darb and three types of ‘arid. 


3.1. First Darb 


The first darb is modified with habn (yx — 7>v9), and its ‘artid 
is identical: 


Ppa Pyandn yea yonon pve Fvandn joyro foyonon 


3.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with gat‘ (Qyx5 — Spe), and its 
‘arid with habn (j7px5 — 7>v). The rhyme must be preceded by 
a lengthening letter (ridf): 


Spxa Van FwRd Tvanon pova Fvanon jovro jovonon 
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Hebrew poets often use this second darb modified with qat‘ ({7px5 
— >yxd), but keep its ‘ariid complete. Again, the rhyme must be 
preceded by a lengthening letter (Jarden 1984, 224:2; Brody 
1935, 134.2): 


PRD PVANOA PRD TVANdA PPR TVANOA P2VRD TVANdA 
WATT DW AR] AD v2 AWTTH NX VEWA DX! NI 7TN ID 


‘Just stop arguing and if you truly seek justice / look at 
and contemplate her beauty before you argue with me.’ 
(Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
DURD TVANDA TVND TVANOA TVND T2VANOA T2VNA TvandA 
ow yop yaa wena pal N71 NaN py AaqTa niaq? vw 
‘(Time) entertains with vacuous affairs and we are de- 
lighted without / understanding how quickly it puts us in 
our place with one mighty blow.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
The same pattern may appear in tasri‘ rhythm (Sdaenz-Badillos 
and Targarona 1998, 198.1-2): 


OVRD VANDA PNA PVNNoA OyRD ToVonoA PyKRa Pyanon 
‘VIN. TTT NAAT ANA jpn 72 AN oT yay AIP 
OUND T2VANDA T2VRA PVNNDA 2VRD VANDA PVRA TvVaNdA 
TW Ty nipaT ORL ON2T Wx Tipr aa 72 
‘Dove on the myrtle shoot, what do you lament / perhaps 
you are alone without your beloved like me 
Burning in my heart is a blazing fire and I would give up 


/ if it were not for the tears that help me I would burn.’ 
(Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
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Similarly, the Hebrew poets use this second darb modified with 

gat‘ (yx — Spyxe) with an identical ‘arid. Again, the rhyme 
must be preceded by a lengthening letter (Brody 1935, 200:1): 

OUND VANDA PRA PVonoA ORD ToyonoN PyRa Pyanon 

PNT 22 Nay Wy 1 pH MAN Ar? ww AY 


‘How the days go by with companions and they are sweet 
/ save because they pass like a shadow and drift away.’ 
(Moses ibn Ezra) 


3.3. Third Darb 


The third darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with tadyil 
(Dyanon — jx>vanon), and its ‘arid is complete: 


INOVaNoA PRA PwAneA = VANDA VND Pv|NoN 


The third darb can also accept the following modifications: 


habl: jwovenon — irndys 


3.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid 
is identical: 


TvaNoA TNA Teno = Tav|NDA TVR TVANDD 


3.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with qat‘ 
(Hvanon — wan), and its ‘arid is complete (Yahalom 2001, 84): 
Twa PRD TINA TWaN|A TURD PANDA 
TI at as DiNw IND TORO TD DIR ADK 
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‘How can I hide my sin from You if / Sheol and even 
Zebul are set before You.’ (Elazar ben Jacob) 


with an identical ‘arid (Yahalom 2001, 84, 86): 


TWD TVR| VENA Tw TVR TvaNoD 
HVAT AA WWN TTA = NNN NWI vp 12 


‘Pardon my guilt, forget my sin / and wipe clean my 
faults with the water of my tears.’ (Elazar ben Jacob) 


3.6. Sixth Darb 


The sixth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with habn and 
gat‘ (fpanon — jyann — jwa), and its ‘arid is identical; this 
form is known as muhalla‘ (SAenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 
156.1): 


TWD TPVRD TAN — PWD VND TVaNoN 
MTpi TH1 \}OD3 pnw non. Ww) anwa Maia 


‘Awaken at dawn and gaze at the cover of the / sky with 
fine inlaid silver and gold.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


Another form of the sixth darb found in magzi? verse is modified 
with hadd and habn (},yanon — anon — bya), and its ‘artid with 


habn and gat‘ (opanon — fpvann — pra): 


Sup foyra pyanon Tw) fopRa Fanon 


Alternatively, the ‘arid of this darb may be modified with hadd 
and habn, like the darb itself: 


Sua foyre pyanon 5ya Popa jovonon 
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3.8. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in basit 
metre (Jarden 1984, 224.4; Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 
12.2): 


habn: jopxp — ova 


DURA PVANOA PYND TVANDA —-FVRD T2VaNDA T2va TvANdA 
PNA WA TTA TANIA DD | "OL Tana cnix ann ann 
‘Who should agree to have mercy upon me with her com- 


pany and be/fore dying at the hands of separation return 
to resuscitate me.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


tayy: PwanoA — Pynan 


PPRA PVANOA PRA TAN — VND TvN|N Tva TvANdA| 
Apna inw nx an owinaoa>y mM pony ow niwy> ax ont 
‘Agag planned to bequeath fame upon Amalek and a 
monument / over the throne, like the fame of his friend, 
its fame was wiped clean.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 

habn: j2venoa > rpeen 


habl: }svanon > indva (rare) 


4.0. Wafir 


TNQVNDD TNIVRAD [IVR TNQVNDN MVR !N2VN9N 


In both Arabic and Hebrew, all the filling feet of this metre are 
usually modified with ‘asb (jn2yxan — |yxRaN), and other modi- 
fications are also applied to this form. 


This metre has three forms of darb and two of “arid. 
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4.1. First Darb 


The first darb is modified with gatf (InQyxan — jDwd), and its 
‘arid is identical. The filling feet are modified with ‘asb (Indyron 
— typron; Brody 1935, 35.1): 


Pwa PPPRDD TPPRAD TWA TPR TPVRAN 
IWS 727 Ty DIA DA 1D TW ouPwWAI NE anw 
TON DIU ODIITA DTD EWA NR nw 
‘Drink, my friend, and give me drink until / the sorrow in 
my heart drowns with the glass.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
Nevertheless, some of the feet may appear in their complete form 
(Pagis 1967, 4.1): 


Twa frpran fypRan Pa |NIVRDD [PVRAN 
"8 DY TAN NTT sw? BWI NW 92a T77N% 
‘Praise be, whenever I get up or go to sleep, / my tongue 
will always search and my mouth as well.’ (Levi ibn 
Altabban) 
The first darb also occurs in magzi?’ verse: 
wa inapraa = Pipa jnyxan 
This first darb may be affected by the gasr modification ({71y) > 
ipa): 


Swe Pyran pron wa tnoyxan jnopran 


4.2. Second Darb 


The second darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid 
is identical: 


TNQVRAD TNR|N pRAN ;NyyRAN 
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4.3. Third Darb 


The third darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with ‘asb 
(InovRan — Tryxan), and its ‘arid is complete: 

TPPNAA NIRA TVR WHR 
Although this is rare, the third darb can also appear in the com- 
plete form of the metre: 


Trpran inopxan jnopran pooyxoan jopRan jpxan 


4.4. Modifications to All the Feet 


The following modifications may affect the feet in wafir metre 
(Brody and Schirmann 1974, 35.2; Brody 1894, III:67.1). 


‘asb: jn2vRaA — {rpyRdD (very common) 
‘aql: jnbyxan = yxan (in both darb and ‘artid) 
nags: NRA — Dyan (rare) 


faa TrpNan PyRoD fawa frpran frpran 
o7ona "py Tay? pra nan OT Naya Dy aw 
‘Make them swear for the love of the poor and the weak / 


who for a moment submitted themselves unto me for 
mercy.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


The following very rare modifications may also occur: 


‘adb: inbyran > jndyrs 
gqasm: {n2VRNN > PwaN 
‘ags: IN2VROD > DwaND 
gamm: jnyyxan — yrs 
Both gasm and ‘aqs are found in the following example: 
Pipa wren Swan wa pran Pawan 
PAIAY Oy NADY XVM PADD ATA PR ay 
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‘Dove, how can you think that I am your enemy / if I love 

you with a love that is eternal.’ (Judah Halevi) 
If the original ‘arid jnbyxan is modified with ‘aql so as to become 
yan, the original form must appear at least once in the poem, 


to avoid confusion with the hazag metre. 


5.0. Kamil 
Pyxann Ppronn pyran pyxonn pyran pyran 


More often than not in Hebrew, all the feet of this metre are mod- 
ified with idmar ({2px5n2 — Foyanon), to produce a form called 
kamil mudmar. In this case, the original form (j7yx5n2) must ap- 
pear in the poem at least once, so that the metre is not confused 
with ragaz. 


This metre has nine types of darb and three types of ‘artid. 


5.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, and its ‘arid is identical: 

PONANA PYRAND PRIN TRAN PVRaND Rand 
The following example (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 
161.1) uses kamil mudmar form, displaying the original form of 
the foot, j>yxann, at the beginning of the verse: 


Rwanda wanda rwanda §—2vaNA T2vaNoA TyNAND 
now wl) PTA NN ‘onan (Aw Wan vay ny 
PPO WIPIRT KANN NNN "AWB YM 


‘Gentle companion of the roe, will you free the captive 
from the dungeon? / send him the perfume from your 
clothes as a gift.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
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5.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with gat‘ (2yxana — jnx>ya), and 
its ‘arid is complete. The rhyme must be preceded by a lengthe- 
ning letter (ridf) : 

THNova PNA PyRaN TvRaN PRN PyRang 


The second darb can accept the idmar modification (Inx?ya > 
wan; Brody 1935, 112.9): 


fvan fynan wanda = 2vandA fvanoA PpRANNA 
yd NW Tip wpD DN) awn Tix NINA Rw 
‘Ask ye: will some light shine in our darkness when / the 
dawns of our nights continue to sink?’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
The following example of the second darb (Brody 1935, 20.1-2) 


uses tasri‘ rhythm: 


Taipan pwn T2vanon Twan twandp Tvanop 
jay ody) oT 79 jay XD yor ymyM naw 
wan pene fvanoa  — 2vandn fvanda fyxann 


TNT TNE ON? ATTY AND ANI NN 


‘I have gone grey but not so the ripples of time / and the 
days of absence have become centuries 

After consuming her, pleasure for the mother / developed 
into separation, and the children of lechery broke loose.’ 
(Moses ibn Ezra) 


5.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with hadd and idmar (,yxonn > xonnD 
— >pxo), and its ‘arid is complete: 


Spx pxann Ppxona joprann foyrann Pyxona 
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5.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb is modified with hadd ()yxann — 1>v5), and its 
‘arid is identical: 


ya foyrann Pyxann ova yoyRann Pyxann 


5.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb is modified with hadd and idmar (yxann > xann 
— 5yxa), and its ‘arid with hadd (}Qyxann — pya): 

OUND PPNAND PRON Tye fpRann fyxann 
In Hebrew, this darb modified with hadd and idmar (,yxann — 
xan — 5pxd) can appear with an identical ‘arid, possibly taking 
advantage of the permitted defects in the rhyme, for which see 
below (Brody 1935, 2; Brody 1894, I:2.1): 


pa PANDA fpRann pea Pano fvanon 
ax tan tp 55) apy? 85 ny 55) 1p Oy qata aw 
axgm TxA nt? an 749 Twn 729 TW? UNT XD 


‘Time returned to its course and no one / will deceive and 
all children will honour their father 
No more will they worry except for the scourge of / sepa- 
ration and this is what each one desires for the other.’ 
(Moses ibn Ezra) 
ya TpNana VaNoA OyRa jvandn fvandA 
iNIpA AR Ta OX’D — INTiny OND Tiaa aN 
‘Where is the Glory of God and His fear / if not in the 
hand of Aaron who I called.’ (Judah Halevi) 
When the sequence >yxa foyanon pvanon does not contain the 
original form of the foot anywhere in the entire qasida, it may 


instead be the fourth darb of the sari‘ metre with an identical 
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‘arud; this is, however, not documented in the classical system, 
without more changes to its filling feet than hazl (see, e.g., SAenz- 
Badillos and Targarona 1998, 44). 


5.6. Sixth Darb 


The sixth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with tarfil 
(Dyronn — joXyyRann), and its ‘arid is complete: 
TONDpRAND PWRENA PVRaND PyRand 
This pattern may also occur in mastir verse: 
TNN2pRaNA PRaANA PRON 
The sixth darb in magzi’ verse may be modified by idmar 
(INXyRaN > TNX): 
TONDpNAD Ppxann jpRang fpronn 


The sixth darb in magzi’ verse can also accept hazl and tarfil 
TONDyn|A PRKaNn TRAN fyxann 
The sixth darb may appear modified in accordance with kamil 
mudmar form (jnx2vxanna — jnXdvanon; Sdenz-Badillos and Tar- 
garona 1998, 222.1): 
Inevandp tvenda = vaNdp 12vand7 
DPR TON TTA AY TI OTT WIT 
‘I look for the friends who were born / with me, in the 
same generation, and they are no longer here.’ (Samuel 
ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
The following example of the sixth darb in kamil mudmar form 
(Brody and Schirmann 1974, 118.1-2) uses tasri‘ rhythm: 
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INXzvaNndA TaN —  NX2wvaNoA Tvanon 


TNINW NIN Ty °D THIN 1227 707 


Inevend|tveanda = wanda 12vand7 
Joma ran oei>baw = vagix oy mma non 
‘Give up, my heart, your longing / for I must always com- 
ply with your request 
And elaborate a covenant with the lovers of / intelligence 
and do not break your alliance.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
The same example displays the original form of the foot in the 


fifth verse: 


ToN2yn|N PRN fvandn t2prann 
FMOI TN TaD AANA ONT ANIN Tia ADNI 
‘Love the glory of wisdom but do not / love the glory of 
the luxury of your garb.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
The sixth darb may even appear in a tamm, or complete, verse, 
with an identical ‘arid, as in the following example (Sdenz-Badi- 
los and Targarona 1998, 53.4), which uses kamil mudmar form; 
the original form of the foot appears in the second hemistich of 
the fourth verse: 
INNZWANA 12VaNOD PRIN TNX2vendp fvaNoA Vay 
maw nin AoA naa jaw IMDiN} TIT Tia DINK 
‘I suffer, due to the absence of my beloved, I shall scold 
him if he returns / with hidden love and visible re- 
proach.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
In mastir verse, the idmar and tadyil modifications (,yxann — 
Dyxoann — jxovanon) are permitted: 


Novena PRN PyRann 
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5.7. Seventh Darb 


The seventh darb, found in magzi? verse, is modified with tadyil 
(pron — jx>yxann), and its ‘artid is complete. The rhyme must 
be preceded by a lengthening letter (ridf): 

TNOVRANA PVRANA TRAN TyRonD 
The seventh darb in magzi’ verse can accept the tadyil modifica- 
tion in combination with idmar (jr2vxann — Noyanon): 

TNovaNoA PVRAND TPVRANA tvRaNN 
The wags modification (jR2yROnD — {xyVKaND) is likewise permit- 
ted in combination with tadyil in magzi?’ verse: 


TNIDRAA PWRAND TRANA fRNA 


The hazl modification (jROVRENna — jN2VNDN) is also permitted in 


these circumstances: 


iN2pN|D TRAN jpRann fyRann 


5.8. Eighth Darb 


The eighth darb, found in magzi? verse, is complete, and its ‘artid 
is identical: 
PPRANA PYRAND PVRANA Ran 


The eighth darb and its ‘arid can accept the idmar modification 


rona 1998, 142.4): 


(Dyxonn — yanon) in magzi’ verse (Sdenz-Badillos and Targa- 


vanon Panda Dyanon pyrann 
TW] WR 721 Wal bod pa nna TAY 


‘Say “open your mouth” to all / that is troubled and all 
men who are dejected.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
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In this example, the poet complies with the rule that, if the other 
feet undergo the same modification, the original form of the foot 
must appear somewhere in the poem, so that the metre is not 
confused with ragaz. 
The eighth darb in magzt’ verse may be modified with waqs 
(2pRaN —> TVRaMN): 
PPRaA PYRANA RAN PvRaND 
The hazl modification (,yxann — jbynan) is also permitted: 


Pensa pprxand = jpnan y2pxanng 


5.9. Ninth Darb 


The ninth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with qat‘ 
(yxann — jnx>v9), and its ‘arid is complete. 


Toxdya Pyrann pprann pyran 


The use of this pattern is unusual. 


5.10. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in kamil 
metre (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 118.3): 


INN2vN|D TwaNnoy tvanda tynaA 
TOISD NYT? ON 72 TR OA ON ODA ON 


‘If they confuse you do not go too far astray / except to 
understand your desire.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
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6.0. Hazag 
Trpron [pron prpran ppran tpran tpran 


This metre is most commonly used in magzi” form. It has two 


types of darb and one type of ‘artid. 


6.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, and its ‘artid is identical (Brody and 
Schirmann 1974, 5.1; SAenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 76.1): 
Trpean yRaD TrpNan [VR 
gay Atay) = =—v929 iia nn Dxinw 
WIDD ROTARY) = OIAZIIB NYRI 

‘Samuel, Ben Labrat has died / you stayed on his nest.’ 

(Solomon ibn Gabirol) 

TPpNDD [RAN TrpRoan fpRaN 
MANN NPI Ta «Ww 92 Ws wa yaw 
AMON NPINIa — WPTWs Wwavaw 


‘Listen, oh prince, from whom all princes / get their name 
and title.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


6.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with hadf ({7yx5 — ypvd), and its 
‘arid is complete: 

Twa TPN = TPVR|D [PRIN 
The ‘arid ({7,»x5n) can accept the kaff modification ({7yxan 
pron), but the darb cannot: 


Dwatrpran  ‘>yrxan Ppa 
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6.3. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in hazag 
metre (Brody 1935, 108): 


kaff: (7pxan — PRD 


TPPPRaA PVNRDA TYNAN [PPR 
pidbnd arma Dana ix pqap onin? 
PrpRan PPRdA [PPRAN TPyNgD 
DIDw ANP? IN) OWA WI OM 
‘Their friendships we shall see like a ray or / in the world 
like a dream 
Those who when they have something to eat / assuredly 
proclaim peace.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
qabd: jrpxan > yon 
harm: jypxan > won 
harb: jypxan = yx > dwan 


Sttr: fvxan — PKA > PDR 


7.0. Ragaz 


This metre has five types of darb and four types of ‘arid. 


7.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, and its ‘arid is identical (Brody 1935, 
120.1-2): 


IAT. ND Ws ne wal wy IAN yon) Twp nia oF 


TDININY WNW WR NNW oAYTTB Nada 
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INT ON ANI Inix M9 oN AVTS NO Ns mawa 129 
TATIAN ASTININ TOON ATP RNY wip ze? WWIII? 
‘The day that the caravans of separation were yoked / 
sparked in my soul what they had not planned 
They left my heart in captivity, I do not know / if they 


will punish it in anger or take pity on it.’ (Moses ibn 
Ezra) 


7.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with gat‘ (2yanon — joan), and 
its ‘artid is complete. The rhyme must be preceded by a lengthe- 
ning letter (ridf; Brody and Schirmann 1974, 16.1): 


Tver wwanop rwanda §— banda T2vanda t2vanoa 


Mi AX POX 12 TY TRI INN VTA TIX 
‘Surely, my acquaintance, you have deserted me so often 
/ that I have dubbed you Sir Desertion.’ (Solomon ibn Ga- 
birol) 
The following example of the second darb (Brody 1894, I:1.1-3) 


uses tasri‘ rhythm in the first two verses: 


fwan Pwanda 1vanon Hwan fPvandA rvanon 
ia nial) AoW 72D TW iNds pinw nis Dinmn NX> 
Hwan fwanda 1vanon Hwan fvandA tvanon 
WPI ND Mp] aa API TPD7 OND XD OI NA 
wan Panda vane — 2vaNdA tvaNoA Tvandn 
IND) TAW AW aN PwA “PWN 1072 NaN ssi NY 


‘Mouths did not previously fill with laughter / until, 
thanks to you hearts, swelled with pride 
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Rhymes appeared without being called by thought / they 
emerged from my mouth without being invited just like 
that 

They did not resist entering the halter of the metre of the 
/ poem, they simply heard your name and arrived.’ (Ju- 
dah Halevi) 


The second darb can also appear with an identical ‘artid (SAenz- 
Badillos and Targarona 1998, 127): 


Tivan twandn 12vanoy Taiwan twandp Tvanop 
mun ti pinta) aan Jina onan Tid AI WI 
man gt raw oy Jaw DR PAW AT WI Da JAW! 


‘Oust the one who reveals the secrets of the friends of the 

/ group, far away, and then you will rest 

Spill the blood of his teeth in the mouth of the fool if / he 

sheds the blood of an apple with his teeth.’ (Samuel ibn 

Nagrela Hanagid) 
The second darb can accept the habn modification (71a = 
jw). This is called makbil: 


fa fayanda fyanda j2vanon fyanda fyanon 


7.3. Third Darb 


The third darb, found in magzi’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid 


is identical: 
Tavanda jwanoa j2vanba twanon 


7.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb, found in mastur verse, is complete, and, because 
mastur verse eliminates an entire hemistich, is at the same time 
the ‘arid of the verse: 


fyanoa fvanoa fvanon 
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7.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb, found in manhtk verse, is complete, and its ‘arid 
is identical: 


Tavanda jwanon 


7.6. Other Forms 


The verse may be reduced to only one foot: ;svsnon 


7.7. Modifications to All the Feet 


The habn modification (9yanon — jpyxon) is permitted in all the 
feet (hasw, ‘arid, and darb): 


TpNaA PVR PROD TpNaD PVR PROD 
PNA PPRED = WR TRIN 


feet (hasw, ‘arid, and darb), anywhere in the poem (Brody and 
Schirmann 1974, 140.1; 219.1; 212.3): 


Pynan fyandn fvandp Pyandn fvanoa yuna 


TaNI PAW YI 732 WN TOY WIN 27 yIND ON 


‘Do not believe, my heart, in contemporaries / after be- 
traying the companion I believed trustworthy.’ (Solomon 
ibn Gabirol) 


ynan fvanon fynan Pynan pwanoa Pvanon 
ORI AANIINTIVA TPR wong prpa a) WR THT 


‘My beloved, in whose eyes my heart has taken ill / how 
have you been able to enslave me being my redeemer.’ 
(Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


yandn fvanda pynan fvandon 


yaxwn nipaT apa Fay7 7237 72 
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‘How much mourning your heart will hold, / how many 
tears you will shed.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


The following example (Brody 1894, II:75), which uses tasri‘ 


rhythm, features several instances of the tayy modification: 


Twan twandn T2vanoy 
AVIPR PW XW wna ya dv 
Diwan Pyanon pynan 


aoe — ie nie WR 
Mwah twandp T2vanoy 
Ayn wan? rp RW ND 


Taiwan twandp Tandy 
AYN NAY Yn ipa nx? 
Ppanon fyanon yoyanon 


sna pate An 
Pyanon Pyonon pynan 


rina "273 PIB ANS 19 


‘I run to true life’s fountain / for that reason I scorn that 


which is vain and empty 


I only wish to glimpse the face of my King / He and no- 


body else I fear and venerate 


If only I could see Him in my dreams! / I would sleep an 


eternal sleep without awakening 


If ever I saw His face in my heart / my eyes would no 
longer want to look outwards.’ (Judah Halevi) 


The tayy modification may not appear until the very end of the 


poem (Pagis 1967, 2): 


Pyanon fpanon jovanon 


Snonnn Tea Pywa oy oN 
Pyanon fvyanon jyanon 


gens ir ny migyan 53 


Pvanda fvanon fvanon 
5iann oFa nym 7? 
Peanda Pvanon Pyanon 
32 0D ind 7a? IBV 
vanda Tvanda 12vanon 


*vbe aI Apa inw TM 
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‘Why my soul do you writhe in blood / if you tremble so 


due to your transgressions 


You spill your heart like water before / the Highest one 


and how long will you remain estranged because of the 


pain 


It is called separation, morning and evening you must re- 


sound / the whole soul, Yah, praise my praise.’ (Levi ibn 


Altabban) 


Equally, it may appear in the first verse (SAenz-Badillos and Tar- 


garona 1998, 147.1-2): 
Dynan pyanon pyanon 
hao ba wp AP" 


gn odip> op om idx 


fvandA twandn T2vanop 
HAT WWE TT] 7? TAN 


7) 1A WR OVI 71 Aiv nN 


‘You look beautiful like the sun in its splendour / lovely 


like the moonlit firmament 


How pleasant and delightful what was given to you / 


may you forever preserve your beauty.’ (Samuel ibn 


Nagrela Hanagid) 


It may appear in the second verse with tasri‘ rhythm (Brody 1935, 


143.1-3): 


wayO OTP! HMINA APS 
ynan pwanoa Pwanon 
WOTND INI WO? DPD DIN 


Ww ATT oy aXe DPI 


apy WaIR THT DN ON 
Pynan pwanoa Pvanon 
"208 Man) naw) aw 


invD AvATa opwh ry "Aw 
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‘When the tents of my dearest are taken down along with 
my soul / how is it that they load their mules with my 
hope 

My longing and joy with the company of my beloveds / 
depart overnight with no intention of making camp 

I suffer for those like me who prefer to weep silently / 
and on a day of sorrow find support in silence.’ (Moses 
ibn Ezra) 


in ragaz metre. 

Another possibility in this metre is that the poet can make 
the ‘arid and darb in each verse rhyme independently; this type 
of composition is called ragaz muzdug. Not all theoreticians are 


agreed in recognising this kind of rhyme use. 


8.0. Ramal 
TORDDND TONDDND [ONIDND [NID [NNIVND []NIVRD 


This metre has six types of darb and two types of ‘artid. 


8.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, and its ‘arid modified with hadf 
(TNN2DND — jopKD): 


TORDPRD THROM THROWN PPUND TONDUND TONDVRD 


8.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with qasr (Inxdyxe — jr>vxa), and 
its ‘arid with hadf (jnxyyxa — poyxa): 


TROVRD [FONDVND TORR PVRD TON VR TNX WN 
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8.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with hadf (InN DYND > VND), and its 
‘arid is identical (SAenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 143): 


PVR [NNQVND |ONPVND POND TONODND |ONOVRD 
NYDN ADS] wy? O12 nypA 7? WA TTT 
AYDND ADDS "ENY792 APPA TNA. OP TNT 
Rata eae 73 277 DN} DAD ANW 3b 
NYIID RINDI PH TARWS JAIN) ONINA NNW 


‘Friends drink to you to the bottom / of the glass and you 
leave half 

Go drink like them and if someone reproaches you / tell 
him: take a dinar and get out of here.’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 


8.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is modified with tasbig 
(InX>DyRD — iNOX>yNd), and its “artid is complete: 

TNDNIVRD TONIVRD TDNIVRD [NIVND 
The fourth darb can accept the habn modification ({RnXdbvxRo > 
NOR ya): 


TROND TONOVRD OR DVR| TONKA 


8.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid is 
identical (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 157.1; SAenz-Badillos and 
Targarona 1998, 79.1-2): 


TOXDpR| TOR RD TOXDpR| OX RD 
DE AyD yt "> DMTVAN? 7? 7? 


core Mae 
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‘Get lost with those who say that / time ends and runs 
out.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
OPT WM XW DTP? WX 229 Tin 
ovyT Wi "TY 03 TATS "TA NAR 
‘There is a scorching fire within my heart / of grief due to 
the separation from my friends 


I am sated whenever I speak / of them until the dawn of 
absences.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


8.6. Sixth Darb 


The sixth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified with hadf 
(iInxdyxs — p>yxa), and its ‘artid is complete: 

PVRD TONIVRD TONPVND I]NIVND 
This darb may appear in tasri‘ rhythm: 


PURI TONVRD = OVRD TONDVND 


8.7. Modifications to All the Feet 


The habn modification (jnx3vx5 — jnx>ve) is permitted in all the 
feet (hasw, ‘arid, and darb): 
TON2V9 [ON2DD TOX2VD TON2V5 TON2YD TOX2VD 
THNIVD [HN] TORI [NIV 
The following example (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 157.4-5) in- 
cludes two instances of this modification: 


TOR2DND TONIVD TORDDRD INIVND 
ont ixoniy) = oaaa> Tip porn an 
TNNIVRD FONPDND TORDDND [ONDDVD 
On Ws Oxrmip? Sp inAM nt 4D NN 


‘Why do you heed / its risings and settings? 
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Sneer at all that and marvel / at Yekutiel who was per- 

fect.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
The kaff modification (jnx2yxp — nxdyxe) is also permitted in 
all the feet (hasw, ‘artid, and darb): 


DRDVND ONIVRA ONVND —-ONIVRA ONIVND NXIVND 
DRDVND OXIVND DRDVND OXIVND 


The Sakl modification (jnx2yxp — nx>ye) is, again, permitted in 
all the feet (hasw, ‘artid, and darb): 


OXY] NX NXIVD ORV] NX NNXIVD 
ONDVD NNXIV| OND NNXIVS 


The following sequences of modifications are permitted: 


TORDDRD NXDND 
TORDVD TORIDRD 
PDRD ONIVRD 
OUND [ONIDND 


9.0. Sari‘ 


The complete form of this metre is not used. It has six classes of 


darb and four classes of ‘artid. 


9.1. First Darb 


The first darb is modified with tayy and wagf (nx'nyan — nx>pan 
— xox), and its ‘artid with tayy and kasf (nxwan — nx>pan 
— T2vNa): 

TN2VRD TVaNDA VAN = TVND Tv|NDA tVaNDA 
A type of darb that has only been modified with tayy (nx>van) 
and, since the last vowel of the watid mafriiq is in the position of 
the rhyme, counts it as long (jnx2p5N), seems to fit in this group 
(Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 133.1): 
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INN2vaA TwaNdA TvaNnop T2vRD TUNA T2vNNoD 
sam xb1 739 pr papa Anp 1 WAX) Did "axN Np 
RANTIN? 7117322 PUPBPI nnPH WxIba "ALAN? 


‘Take the glass from the roe and tell him: Take / the bot- 
tle, run to the cask, fill it and bring it.’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 


9.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with tayy and kasf (nxwan — 
nx>yon — 7>pxa), and its ‘arid is identical (Brody and Schirmann 
1974, 199.1-2): 


Tava VENA T2vanoy TVRD TwWANdA TvanoD 
17) NO naa %y niw TYII WR TV Nia Aan 
nn ky anwn x 72In Tay naza oFip wawn TR 


‘Behold some birdies over there who have come together 
/ to sing on the branches without having been taught 
How can you listen to their voices dispersed around the 
fields of walnuts / without drinking or laughing?’ (Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol) 


9.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with salm (nx‘;yan — Dyes), and its 
‘arid with tayy and kasf (nxywan — nxdpan — pyre): 


Dye Pyanon fyanon Ppa Pyanon jwanon 


9.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb is modified with habl and kasf (nx’yvan > nxdyn 
— jbpa), and its ‘arid is identical: 


fava fpanda fvanon fava fpanda fvanon 
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The fourth darb can accept the salm modification (nxzipan > 
OUND): 


yRe Tvanda Tvanon fave rwanda fvandn 


The poet can take advantage of a manoeuvre allowed by the 
rhyme (tahrid; see below on defects in the rhyme) to play with 
the reader, who cannot know whether the poet is using this last 
variant of the fourth darb, or the third darb, because it is possible 
for the ‘arid of the verse to be read in accordance with either 
pattern, depending on whether or not pauses are introduced to 
adjust the metre (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 221): 


nav nvr ix 7? ipnwa Paxn Ox) Ta pat Ara 
ng? oF) WNBA? Ww nay mm oF "a WAvA? 
MAN AAA OX MwA Awa YT TT TW Ws awa 


‘Spurn the traitor time and do not trust it / when it 

laughs at you or when it cries 

Because one day it will cover / your wound with a salve 

and another it will injure you 

In the Good that makes a bad time good / trust, and even 

though He takes a while, wait.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Ha- 

nagid) 
The ‘arid in the last verse (1103 y1) can only be read as the ‘aruid 
of the third darb, not that of the fourth. This confirms that the 
‘artids of the previous verses, paxA and n2yn, must be read in the 
same way. Taking into account that the feet that open the hemis- 
tichs are all variously modified with habn (j7yx5n) and habl 


(jn>v2), the complete scansion of the verses is as follows: 
Dpxo Foyanon jn2va yVRa Pano yRaN 
Dyxa yanon pyran joyxa fyanon inva 
Dyxo pando yxan ppre pyanon pyxan 
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9.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb, found in mastir verse, is modified with wagqf 
(ox>ivan — irda), and, because mastir verse eliminates an en- 
tire hemistich, it is at the same time the ‘arid of the verse: 

mNdvan rwandA fv|NoD 
The fifth darb can accept the habn modification (joan — 
IND): 


nya Pvanon vanon 


9.6. Sixth Darb 


The sixth darb, found in mastir verse, is modified with kasf 

(nx>won — piven), and, again, is at the same time the ‘artid 
(Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 220.1): 

Hwan twanda Tanda 

NTI TW? WY Da pI 


‘You must know, my child, that the Rock, your Creator, is 
terrible.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


The sixth darb can accept the habn modification (71a — yw): 


(wa Pwanon fwRaN 


9.7. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in sari‘ me- 


tre: 


habn: anon > tyxan 


tayy: vend” — fynea 
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10.0. Munsarih 
Pyanon nxdwan fyanoa f2vandA nxywan PvaNdA 


The use of this metre in its complete form is rare. It has four 


classes of darb and three classes of ‘arid. 


10.1. First Darb 


The first darb is modified with tayy ()yanon — joynan), and its 
‘arid is complete (or identical, which is preferable): 


Pensa nxvwan Pyanda waNd| nXwaN Pano? 


Pensa nxwan Pyanda = 2ynan nxvwan pvanoa 


10.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with qat‘ ((7yandn — frvaN), and its 
‘arid with tayy ({,vandn — jyvnan). The rhyme must be preceded 
by a lengthening letter (ridf): 


Pan nxrivan fyanda wna NXyivan fyanop 


10.3. Third Darb 


The third darb, found in manhtk verse, is modified with wagqf 
(nxdivan — jx2wan) and, because manhik verse preserves only 
two feet of a verse, it is at the same time the ‘arid. The rhyme 
must be preceded by a lengthening letter (ridf): 

IN2IvaD TVaNA 
The third darb can accept the habn modification (jxywan — 
TN2IVD): 


da Fvonon 
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10.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb, found in manhtk verse, is modified with kasf 
(nx>wan — swan) and, again, is at the same time the ‘arid: 


fwan Pyanon 


I have also identified this darb in magzi?’ verse, with an identical 
‘arud (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 228.1-2): 


Pawan fwandn jiwan TvandA 
IN 337 aNd IP Wa wa 
fwan Pwandn jiwaN TvandA 
VTai "Ta? 81 AI NaN Wpa 
‘The fat of my body decreases / while the sorrow in my 
heart grows 


during the afternoon prayer / and, in my solitude, I cut 
myself off.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


10.5. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in mun- 


sarih metre: 
habn: jvenoa > wRon habn: pxwan — ppxon 
tayy: t2vanoa — tynep tayy: neve > neywan 
habl: jvanon — inbva habl: nxywan > nde 


11.0. Hafif 
TORDDND 7) VANDA TONIDND TOXIN 72 VONDA [NNIND 


This metre has five classes of darb and three classes of ‘ariid. 
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11.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, and its ‘arid is identical (Saenz Badi- 
llos and Targarona 1998, 174.1): 
TOROVRD 12 VANDA TNNIVRD TORIVNA| 12 VANDA INNIVND 


The following example uses the first darb and has filling feet mod- 
ified with habn: 


TNNVND FRAN TON VND TNR DVR PRN [NN VRD 
TTP] MiP vay TANT map 0979 NI? KI M37 
ATTPINY -Yp"Y ANANNT ATI. X7ANI? XIMAIT 


‘Please tell the noble princess / who grew up amongst 
cassia and amber.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
The first darb can accept the taS%t modification (jnx2yxn — 
Pawan): 
PWN 12 VANOA INNIVRA TONIVNA 72 VANDA TONIVN| 
It is also found used with an ‘arid modified in the same way 
(Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 140.1): 


PWN 12 VANDA ONIN PWN 12 VANDA [ORIN 
nqaan Xa Tay? pyitN 39 nqw > vay ry onlay 
‘The eyes of the roe that serves me dupe me, / the heart 
of his lords hunts with no net.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Ha- 
nagid) 
It can accept the habn modification (InX2VRD — toda): 


Toxdyo >) pondn jOX RD TORdvKRD 1 VaNoOD [ON DWN 
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11.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with hadf (jnxdyx| — ;yvR»), and its 
‘artid is complete: 


PPND 12 VANDA INNIVRA TOXOVND 1? VANDA TONIVN| 


11.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with hadf (jnx2yx5 — j>yxa), and its 


‘arid is identical: 
PPRD TVANOAINNIVRD — IVR 1? VANDA TONIVN| 


The third darb and its ‘arid can accept the habn modification 
(f2pRD — TV): 

Tava 12 VANDA TNNIVNA Tay) 12 VANDA THNIVNA 
The third darb can also be modified with gat‘ (yx — Oyxa): 


UND [TNIVND TVD INNIVR| 


11.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid 
is identical: 

2 VANOA INXIVRD 17 VANDA INNIVRD 
This darb in magzii verse can accept habn (7 panon — 7) yxdN), 
in which case, its ‘arid is identically modified (SAenz-Badillos 
and Targarona 1998, 184.1-2): 


12 PROD |ONYND 12 PROD INN VRD 
WAN? YORY OT pT) OTT WR 

72 PROD TON YN 2 pROD TaXoyD 
Var op 03 “py ya cnima 


‘Fire of absence for the departure of fri/ends my bones 
mourn 
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When I see the chicks of ost/riches destroying the 
abodes.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


11.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb, found in magzi’ verse, is modified by habn and 
qasr (7) yanon — 7) yan — ywa), and its ‘ardid is complete: 

TWA TONIVND 12 VANDA INN2VND 
It may occur with tasri‘ rhythm: 


ja inXdpra 72D [ONIN 


11.6. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in hafif 
metre (Pagis 1967, 9): 


habn: jnx>yxa — jOX2va habn: 2 van — 72 yRdN 
TOR2DND 17 DRDA IDNIVND TORDDND 72 DRDD IDNIVND 
AM) Nya THIN] Tix AN) DWH TPN NI 
TNR2UND 1) DRO [ONIN TNNDUND 1) DRAND TON 
OY TWIN) TION TIDE nmi) TNT. AY 
TNNIVND 1) VRAD TONY TNRDUND 1) DRONA [ONIVND 
977 VA TAIT PT yl Dw Wwpin oOmVIA Dy” 


‘I will not praise You in the darkness because You are / 
the light on my path and in You is my support and suste- 
nance 

My zeal for Your Law is my rest / I remember Your mercy 
and my weariness is forgotten 

Transgressors waste away and fall in the snare of the 
darkness / but I alone have Your word, a lamp for my 
feet.’ (Levi ibn Altabban) 
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kaff: jpxzoxs > nedprs kaff: yanon > ovonoa 

Sakl: jnxdpra > nxdva Sakl: }ovanon > dyran 
A foot modified by kaff (Qvanon — >yanon) cannot precede 
TON2VD. 


12.0. Mudari‘ 
TPPRDN TON? DRDO TP VROD [PVRAN TON? VND TRAN 


This metre is usually used in its magzi’ form. jnXdvKRa is consid- 
ered a watid mafriig (x5) followed by two sabab hafif (10x). 


12.1. First Darb 


The first darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid is 
identical: 

TOR DRO PROD TON DRD DRDD 
The kaff modification can be applied to the ‘arid (nx? pro — 
DNDN): 


Ins> pee pan  oxdyrxe pxan 


12.2. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in mudari‘ 


metre: 


qabd: jrpxan > yon 
kaff: troxsn > pyran 
Sitr: frvNn — PpND 


harb: jopxan > dwan 


In particular, hazm is quite common: 


TON? VR FpRaN TON) DRDO FpRaN yo 
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13.0. Muqtadab 

Pyanon PVaNdA nXrwaN PvaANdA FvanoA HX2w9N 
This metre is only rarely used. It is usually used in its magzi”’ 
form. 
13.1. First Darb 


The first darb, found in magzi? verse, is modified with tayy 
(vanon — poynan), and its ‘ariid is identical: 
PYNDA NNVRD — PVN NNDYND 


13.2. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in 


muqtadab metre: 


habn: nxdvan > dyxan 


tayy: nezwen > ners 
As in mudari‘ metre, hazm is quite common: 
fynan PPRAA 2a TNA PRAD 2V| 
14.0. Mugtat 
TORDUND TOR2VND 12 VENDA TONIVND INNIVND 72 vandA 


This metre is only rarely used. It is usually used in its magzi”’ 


form. 
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14.1. First Darb 


The first darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is complete, and its ‘artid is 
identical (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 111.1-2; Jarden 1992, 
60:1): 


TONDpRD FvANDA = jNNWND 1) vaNDA 
raw? 201? P27 vying wR IM 
wd TN PANT PR WP TW 
RN aa ate INO "22? A] 
"TINY OS 227A ANNA 82 PWN] 


‘My throat is hoarse from shouting / my tongue has got 
stuck to the roof of my mouth 
My heart is alarmed / at the scale of my grief and my sor- 
row.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
TONDVRD T2 VANDA = INNIYND 1? VANDA 
mma 7273 on ANIA TWAPN ON 
‘When sorrow reaches you / it leaves a scar on your 
heart.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
This darb can accept the tas‘“it modification (InXQyRD — jwAN): 


Divan pyran  poxdpra pyran 


14.2. Modifications to All the Feet 


The habn modification (InXyyxe — jnx>vD) is permitted in any 
foot: 

TONDVD PRA = |NNDVD PVRON 
The kaff modification (jnx>yxp — nxdpx) is also permitted in 
any foot: 


NNIUND Wana NXPVND Qvanop 
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The Sakl modification (1) panon — Syren and jnxXbyxs — nxdya) 
is permitted, but never in both different types of foot within the 
same verse (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 110.4): 


TON2DND 1? VANDA TONDDND 2DNDN 
*7N WR ina WI T7921 Ones 7D 


‘How long will I wait? How long / will my anger burn 
like a fire?’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


nxdya panda nxypa 1) yanon 


The hazm modification can add up to two syllables to the begin- 


ning of the verse. 


15.0. Mutaqarib 

Tawa awa paws pws pois pws pws Pwp 
This metre has six types of darb and two types of ‘artid. 
15.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, and its ‘artid is identical (Brody and 
Schirmann 1974, 98.1—2): 


PWD TWD TVA TWA PWD TWD TVD TWD 

TPPY OWI DD DA AON = PAP AN 27 OAT wAwa 
TT PY OWNINODDA ANN) == TTA ANID ONIN WANwD 
TPDY OPW WN DY TAY 2 "WW TAIPA pT Moy 
TPaY OPRNY WY TANVN "DY TRIP PANT NN 


‘Like the sun on high so are you lady / although in the 
mouth of all men you are small 

You rose and your place moved away until they began to 
think / that perching above the skies you were the morn- 
ing star.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
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The ‘arid of the first darb can accept the hadf modification (;71p5 
— ya): 


Tawa awa Twa qWws MD TWD TWD 21D 


15.2. Second Darb 


The second darb is modified with gasr (71»5 — wa), and its ‘artid 
is complete. The rhyme must be preceded by a long vowel (ridf): 


TWD FWD WA TVD Tawa paws Twa vs 


15.3. Third Darb 


The third darb is modified with hadf ({71y5 — ya), and its ‘artid 
is complete: 


MD TWD TWD 21D Tawa paws pws ws 


15.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb is modified with batr (j71y5 — yd), and its ‘artid 
is complete: 


yo Spo wo twa fw pow powa jwa 


15.5. Fifth Darb 


The fifth darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is modified with hadf (j71p5 
— 5yp), and its ‘arid is identical: 


DMD FWA TWD =P Twa Twa 


15.6. Sixth Darb 


The sixth darb, found in magzii’ verse, is modified with batr ({71p5 
— ya), and its ‘arid with hadf: 


yopwarwa dpa twa swe 
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This darb can be used with tasri‘ rhythm: 


ya powa joa ya powa joa 


15.7. Modifications to the Filling Feet 


The following modifications may affect the filling feet in mu- 
taqarib metre (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 199.3-4; 
Brody 1935, 13.1, from ‘anaq chapter IX): 


qabd: rv — Dwa 


TWD TWD Twa TW| — FWA “Wa Twa Twa 
TWD PWD TW TWD — TWD WA Twa Twa 
"2 19M) NW) 12 NDS PR) XIV TON) NWP" ON 
‘Will my friend so want? He thinks that / my will is like 
my ire and my good like my debt 
I beg and he is obstinate, I love and he hates / I answer 
the truth and no one responds to me.’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 


talm: j71va — Opro 
Pipe pws wa Syra piwa jw ows Dpra 


VOHE SCT 


‘My heart said: how is it that by divine will / it was cre- 
ated and not by its own will and declaration.’ (Moses ibn 
Ezra) 


tarm: jz > 28 


3. THE FIVE CIRCLES AND THE 
DERIVATIVE METRES 


Tradition holds that Alhalil divided the 15 metres into five cir- 
cles, using the associative criterion of the similarity between 
some of the metres in the relative positions of their sabab and 
watid syllables. However, he did not exhaust all the possibilities 
inherent in this system, and soon poets and theoreticians began 
to derive additional metres that the theory of the metrical spheres 
had the potential to accommodate as correct forms. The forms 
codified by Alhalil (musta‘mal) were considered proper and cur- 
rent, while the innovated forms (muhmal) were considered made- 
up and inappropriate, although, as seen below, some of them 
were widely accepted and successful, even amongst the Hebrew 


poets. 


1.0. The First Circle 


The first circle is called muhtalaf. The metres included in this cir- 
cle are always made up of two asymmetrical feet (one with five 
letters and the other with seven), with each foot being repeated 
twice per hemistich. It therefore includes the classical metres 
tawil ({7pNDN {71~D X 2 in each hemistich), madid (yxd jOX VND 
x 2 in each hemistich), and basit (},yx5 yanon x 2 in each hem- 
istich). 

According to tradition, this circle is termed muhtalaf ‘dif- 


ferent’ because its metres are made up of feet with both five and 
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seven letters. The three metres in this circle are arranged accord- 
ing to the position of the watid in the first foot. The sequence 
begins with tawil, a metre that begins with watid (wa). Tawil is 
followed by madid, whose first foot would begin in the position 
of the sabab of the first foot of tawil (79), while its watid (x>yv) 
would coincide with the second foot of tawil (857). Finally, basit 
places its first watid (79) in the position occupied by the watid of 
the third foot of tawil (15). 

Later, theoreticians realised that, if the sequence of the feet 
in tawil metre was reversed, the result fit perfectly in the circle 
between madid and basit, and that it also began with watid—in 
other words, jy) }yxon, a metre that they called mustatil. The 
same occurred after basit in the circle, where the inverted version 
of madid fit perfectly—in other words, jnxpxo px, a metre 
termed mumtadd. No metre was derived in this way from basit, 
because its inverted sequence is the same as madid. 


The completed circle is configured as follows: 


sow sow s sow sow 
RP op Nap 12 wD tawil 

Dy ND To NOD OND madid 

m wa % ww RAN mustatil 

Py ND of oan OA basit 
in gdp oppo mumtadd 


2.0. The Second Circle 


The second circle is called ma’utalaf, or ‘harmonious’, and is 
made up of two symmetrical hemistichs that repeat the same foot 
three times. It includes the classical metres wafir (In2yxon x3 in 
each hemistich) and kamil (Qyxon x3 in each hemistich). It 
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was named for its structure: seven-letter feet that repeat. Its me- 
tres are arranged according to the position of the watid in the first 
foot. Once again, there was a realisation that another form could 
be included in this sphere by placing the watid in the centre of 
the foot, in other words Jnx>yxa, and this is called mutawafir, or 


alternatively, mu‘tamad: 


Ss Ww Ss Ss Ww 
in 2D NDI wafir 
toy ND nn kamil 
JD ND RD mutawafir 


3.0. The Third Circle 


The third circle is called mugtalab, or ‘imported’. It is made up of 
two symmetrical hemistichs that repeat the same foot three 
times. It includes the classical metres hazag ({7yx5 x 3 in each 
hemistich), ragaz ()yanom x3 in each hemistich), and ramal 
(inx>yxd x3 in each hemistich). Its name is due to the fact that 
it has ‘imported’ the feet from the first circle ({7yxon from tawil, 
Tnx>yxo from madid, and ;2vanodn from basit). Its metres are ar- 


ranged first according to the position of the watid, and subse- 
quently according to the position of their syllables in relation to 


the hazag foot. 


s Ww s s w 
p Y xDn hazag 
yp on on ragaz 
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4.0. The Fourth Circle 


The fourth circle is known as mustabah. It is made up of a set of 


three feet, two of one type and one of another, that repeats in 


in each hemistich), and mugtat (Inx2yRD jOXDvKND 1) vonoA x1 in 
each hemistich). The word mustabah has a double meaning in Ar- 
abic; in this context, some say that it means ‘similar’, because the 
metres of this circle are made up of seven-letter feet that repeat 
symmetrically, while others prefer to understand it as ‘ambigu- 
ous’, because of the confusion between watid magmiu‘ and watid 
mafriq in some of its metres. Moreover, the arrangement of the 
fourth circle does not follow the pattern established by the pre- 
vious circles, according to which the first metre should be 
mudari‘, as the metre that begins with watid. Rather, since the 
complete form of mudari‘ metre is never used, the circle is ar- 
ranged around sari‘. Once again, new sequences (muhmal) are 
produced, until the nine points of the circle are completed. The 
innovated metres are muta”id (also known as garib), munsarid 


(also known as garib), and muttarid (also known as musakil): 
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Ss S W S S W S S W S S W S S W S S&S 


ne? wan fyanoa yanoa sari‘ 

YSN oA IN NOY RD I XW xa  —muta”id 

TD ND VRAD 12 WRI 12 WRN munsarid 

Py an oA NN? wan yan on munsarih 

TD ND ND TVD OA 1D XY NB hafif 

12 WNBA IN NPYRD TP VY NaN mudari‘ 

fy an op 12) 5n oO ON? wan mugtadab 

TN 82V RD TD NOV RD 12 vBN OD mugtat 
OWRD 12 VY NDA 1D ND VND muttarid 


5.0. The Fifth Circle 


The last and fifth circle is muttafaq, or ‘agreed’, so called because 
it is made up of the same foot repeated eight times. The only 
classical metre it includes is mutaqgarib (j71v5 x4 in each hemi- 
stich). Some manuals add the mutadarak metre (})yx9 x 4 in each 
hemistich), the one added by Alhalil’s follower Alahfas Alawsat, 


when it is included together with the halilian metres: 


Ww Ss Ww 
P wa mutaqarib 
toy BP) mutadarak 


6.0. The Derivative Metres 


Of the new variants (muhmal), the classical Hebrew poets (10th- 
12th centuries) had a preference—almost a passion—for two of 
them. The first of these was mutaddrak (},yx5 x 4 in each hemi- 
stich), the first new metre formulated based on the classical cat- 


alogue. However, they often employed it in its modified form 
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(Syxo x4 in each hemistich). This metre is quite common in He- 
brew, where it is traditionally known as misqal haténu ‘ot; it is also 
used in Arabic, where it is known as daff annafiis or fitr almizab. 

The second metre widely used in Hebrew—the metre used 
in the first known Hebrew compositions, in fact—is mustatil 
(wa }pRaN), both in its complete form and modified with tas 
(vo 127'VNN). 


7.0. Mutadarak 
PVR PRD VND TpRa POND PVR TyND PpRD 


This metre has four classes of darb and two classes of ‘artid. 


7.1. First Darb 


The first darb is complete, with an identical ‘arid: 

TDND TDND VND TVND — PYVND PYVND PYRO PVRD 
However, the use of the first darb in its complete form is rare. 
Usually, when this type of verse appears in Hebrew, it has all its 
feet modified with gat‘ (Qyx5 — >yxa), producing a sequence 
known in the Hebrew language as misqal haténu‘ot—although the 
original foot may make an appearance (Sdaenz-Badillos and Tar- 
garona 1998, 215.1): 


Syxo Spxo Syre Suro Syd Syed Syre Spxa 
ywn 7 =) Rwy RR TN NIA NNW 
PONT UD AI7 RWI WY TIN NIA ANAW 


‘Joy, come; sadness, go away / and anguish of my heart, 
move away from me.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
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7.2. Second Darb 


The second darb, found in magzi?’ verse, is complete, with identi- 
cal ‘artid: 


PRD PVR FyRD PyRD uN joyRo 


7.3. Third Darb 
The third darb, found in magzii’ verse, is modified with habn and 
tarfil ({7px5 — j>va — jnN>dv9), and its ‘arid is complete: 

TOR2DD PVRD POVRD POVND TOVRD PRD 
The third darb may appear in tasri‘ rhythm: 


Toxdyo pro jopro TON | PVN oyRD 


7.4. Fourth Darb 


The fourth darb is modified with tadyil (Qyx5 — jx>yxa), and its 
‘arid is complete. The rhyme must be preceded by a lengthening 
letter (ridf): 


TROVR FMR FyRd pyKR pKa yx 


7.5. Manhuk Verse 


Mutadarak metre can also be used in manhik verse: 
TVRD TVND TVRD TVND 
This type of verse may appear with all its feet modified with gat‘ 
(oyxa — Syxa; Brody and Schirmann 1974, 155): 
Syxo Sura Spxo Spxa 
waa ry 


‘My eyes have shut down from so much crying.’ (Solomon 
ibn Gabirol) 
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It may also appear with its darb and ‘artid both modified with 


tadyil (ND — prov): 
TNIVRD PQVND TNDURD TURD 


7.6. Modifications to All the Feet 


The habn modification ({7yx5 — ;>y5) may affect any of the feet. 
If it is applied to all the feet, this produces a metre known as 
habb: 

Hapa tape tape tye fy Teva Tye tava 
It is quite common to apply this modification to the filling feet 
(Brody and Schirmann 1974, 62.5): 


DURD IVRD OWRD TVD VND TVD IVRD OWRD 
Dy xo nvaT yw aba WWW OR 730 ON 
‘Although God closes the doors of prayer / the doors of 
tears are not sealed.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 
As mentioned above, the gat‘ modification (9yx» — >yxd) may 
also be applied to all the feet, in which case, it produces a metre 
known in Arabic as daff annafus or fitr almizdb, also called 
muhdat, muhtara‘, qarib mutadarif, or Saqiq: 
Syxo Suxo Sure Suro Spx Spxa Syre Spxa 
This modified foot does not have to repeat throughout the verse; 
it may instead alternate with })y5, which is common. Alterna- 
tively, it may appear with the first foot of each hemistich modi- 
fied with hazm (Syx5 — ypva; Jarden 1992, 81.1): 
DURD DVRDOVRD PVD OND DND OND TID 
PPT NI? 72 PR TAN TN NAN ON TH 


‘In the hands of God you are, wherever you go / you can- 
not flee from His decrees.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
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8.0. Mustatil 


Diva trpran piwe pean pia fepran pws frpran 


Some authors call this metre wasit. In Hebrew, it is usually cata- 
logued as a variety of tawil (arok), and it is even called the metre 
of Dunas (misqal Dunas). It is usually used in musammat form in 
Hebrew. I have found it used on one occasion without internal 
rhymes, but in masStir verse, with the second foot of every verse 
modified with tas%t (Brody and Schirmann 1974, 31.1): 


Sura pean Syxa pyran 
92 Sy NWI wR Wal TY 
q22v -PRVIwRX WaMty 
92? 20 inp 19) mx v2 99 
DN? ADITIND 3797 AX'DD? 
‘Help my soul, my love, and take me in Your palm 


Because You are to the heart what the spoon is to the 
hand.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


9.0. Muta”’id 
12 VENDA INNIVRD TONXDND 17 VONDA [OXPVND |NNDVN9 


This metre is also known as garib. I have found it with its darb 
and ‘artid modified with ‘aql (7 ypnon — yyvan)—or perhaps 
qat‘, if the feet are understood as jpyanon—and using habn 
(inxbyxs —> inx>ve) in some filling feet (S4enz-Badillos and Tar- 
garona 1998, 179): 


TWA FOND [HNIVRD PWD TONIVND INNIVR| 
nAbwa oq) av" wan imp FTN -VAWAD ND 
nidswa otav wan TONY [TOD RBWNIND 
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TPIWNN TNXIWR| [OX wa TPIVDN TNX IWR [OXY 
WNDAX MAIN PR 78) impry niin IW uaral?) 
TPDAN ANUNR INI impy nurs wD 

PPWDD TNXIVND [NXP PPIWDD TNXIVRD [ONPUND 
ny OVID? DA 3737 7D Tans 7W7AI IO 7392 10 

jaN A oyaT7Na ANID TAIN WIND "ANTI 
TPPIWDD TNXIVND TNNIVND TPAD TNRIDR| POX wD 
indbwa Oxiwi 0 iT ON Tit Daa nibw ne x2 Rw 

infwa ORVTD FTN TAIDD DVWHY NNW 

PIVAN TNR OX >vD TIVAN TNX TOX2vD 

jann Tip WY PY WR iMPX°D DATIN py AnAD 

TOIND THIRD ROWS TOPS DAITIN RN]D 


‘As I judge them do not judge them / enquire properly 
and judge them like Solomon 

It returns swiftly, the sleep to their eyes, / and I sleep- 
lessly for them 

My heart turned aside, it ran after them / because who- 
ever guides them compels my anger 

Ask after my health, since whoever is beloved / by his 
friend, returns and asks after him 

The eye of he who loves them has become clouded be- 
cause they are not here / blessed the eye who looks upon 
them once more.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 


10.0. Other Derivative Metres 


I have not found the following variants (muhmal) in use by He- 


brew poets, with a few exceptions in strophic poetry: 
mumtadd (— madid) 


TONDDND PYRO PONPVND PVRD TOXIDND TVR TONIVND PIVRD 
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mutawafir or mu‘tamad (— wédfir) 
JORDUND TORDVRD TONDVRD —-JORQVNRD TORDVRD TONDUND 
munsarid or qarib 
TONDDND [RDNA [PVRIN TONDDND [RDNA [PRIN 
muttarid or musakil 
TPPRDD [PNA [OXQND TPVRDD [VRID IOXQDND 
du bayit 
VND TWA PRON DR 
salisa 


INDR2VD PVENOA [NNPVND IDNA 


4. RHYME 


Although views on the subject differ amongst theoreticians, 
rhyme (qifaya) may be defined as the group of consonants and 
vowels that closes a verse. The rhyme begins with the first of the 
group of letters that is repeated at the end of the rhyming verses. 
This letter can occupy either of the following positions: between 
two quiescent letters, whether lengthening letters or not, like he’ 
in A9¥M1, ANN, 39%, 39K}, ann, and 1975 (Brody and Schirmann 
1974, 41), or lamed in 02°92, Dayy, D>"9y1, and oa>xwW (Sdenz- 
Badillos and Targarona 1998, 62); or at the end of the verse, be- 
ing quiescent, like het in nima, 39, m2, and nds? (Brody 1935, 
67). 


1.0. The Components of Rhyme 


Rhyme has two basic components: consonants and vowels. 


1.1. Consonants 


The consonants in a rhyme are as follows. 


1.1.1. Rawa 


This is the letter that ends the verse and repeats throughout the 
composition. It is used to define the composition and arrange the 
collection of poems (diwan). It cannot be a lengthening letter 
(''18) or a final he? (7). 

The rhyme in the following qasida (ragaz metre) is in nun, 


and it should be noted that the poem uses muwaffa form, since 
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the two hemistichs of the first verse also rhyme (Brody 1935, 
143.1-3): 


yy OPYA M7MINI AP py Waa THT IAN OX 
ANY JN YO? Diy Di -2n& MAN *nnaw AW 
WVW NTT >y AND OPI NVI ALATA OPwH yY O-7WY 


‘When the tents of my dearest are taken down along with 
my soul / how is it that they load their mules with my 
hope 

My longing and joy with the company of my beloveds / 
depart overnight with no intention of making camp 

I suffer for those like me who prefer to weep silently / 
and on a day of sorrow find support in silence.’ (Moses 
ibn Ezra) 


The rhyme in the following qasida is in consonantal alef and, 
again, the first verse is muwaffa (Brody 1894, I:1.1-3): 


ig nial Aor 72D TW isda pinw nip Dinmn NX> 
NTP? Xd) pI Da API Tep7 ox ap x> OTN Na 
IND] TAD VAY IX VW] "PWIA TIA Nan Ind 7 


‘Mouths did not fill with laughter before / until thanks to 
you hearts swelled with pride 

Rhymes appeared without being called by thought / they 
emerged from my mouth without being invited just like 
that 

They did not resist entering the halter of the metre of the 
/ poem, they simply heard your name and arrived.’ (Ju- 
dah Halevi) 
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1.1.2. Wasl 


This is a lengthening letter that follows rawa, by which the vowel 
of rawa is lengthened. It can be a lengthening letter ("1x) or a 
final he? (7). 

Looking again at the example above whose rawé is nun, its 
wasl is waw. The scansion of the rhyming words would be 11pxx, 
WYNV, uM, and wwRww (Brody 1935, 143.1-3): 


‘we OPYA M2MINI APY vy Wala THT DAN ON 
UTP-ND TRL AYO? DPD DIN "agk Mam nny) Mav 
WwWwonTa->y AND OPI NVI AVATA OPWwH OV O-7Ww 


1.1.3. Hurig 


This is a vocalised lengthening letter that follows a vocalised he’ 
wasl. In Hebrew, this is never reflected in writing, but must be 
counted in the scansion, in the pattern of 7°) — xa. The follow- 
ing muwaffa verse (kamil metre) provides an example (Brody 
1894, 1:110.1): 


PIN 7A2? WY PAN OV PN Aah 


‘The dove makes its nest in her treetops / my heart be- 
comes bitter with her cooing.’ (Judah Halevi) 


1.1.4. Ridf 


This is a lengthening or weak letter that precedes rawa, for ex- 
ample, the waw that precedes taw in the following example (tawil 
metre; Brody 1935, 234.1-2): 


rniyad nina ATI a TWT POTN? tym Tox WR OX OWA 
pigbe APD) wa NT WAI AMS We 9D Ay) yar 
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‘In the name of God who spoke and His words are 
charged with power / He ordered without instructor and 
without opponent to His commandments 
He performed and did everything His soul saw fit / He 
began without help and He completed his actions.’ (Mo- 
ses ibn Ezra) 
A yod can precede res, as in the following example (mutaqarib 


metre; Brody and Schirmann 1974, 98.1-2): 


ATDY OWIN DDR NNON = APRA AN aT OIA wAwE 
ATDY ONY WN YY TWN Ty TaipD PN Wa 
‘Like the sun on high so are you lady / although in the 
mouth of all men you are small 
You rose and your place moved away until they began to 
think / that perching above the skies you were the morn- 
ing star.’ (Solomon ibn Gabirol) 


1.1.5. Ta’sis 


This letter is always alef. There is a vocalised letter between it 
and rawa. In Hebrew this alef is not reflected in writing, but it is 
counted in the scansion. In the following example (basit metre), 
‘2 is to be read as °2N2, i.e., VND (S4enz-Badillos and Targa- 
rona 1998, 167.1): 


Tn TITAN end nN Pra “TNT AWAD nad Dy TMD IWR 


‘I wander like a wayfarer around a hill of incense and I 
ho/ld my cheeks fast to the print of your steps.’ (Samuel 
ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 
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1.1.6. Dahil 


This is a vocalised letter placed between ta’sis and rawa. In the 
previous example, it would be the yod vocalised with mobile 
s€wa@’ that occupies the position of ‘ayin in the foot (3°) — °2>x3 
= T2pra). 


1.1.7. Letters that Can Be Rawad or Wasl 


If the letter that precedes alef is not repeated in the different oc- 
currences of the rhyme, alef is rawa. In this case the composition 
is called a qasida maqstira. An example of this was given above 
(Brody 1894, I:1.1-3): 


iNa Nia2) AoW 72D TW ixds pinw nis Dinmn Xd 
NTP Xo pI. MAPA Tep7 ox ap x> OTN Na 
IND) TRV OY 738 VWI "PWIA TIA Nan Wynd 7 


If, on the contrary, the preceding letter does repeat, then alef is 
wasl, bearing in mind that in Hebrew, final alef and he’ are iden- 
tical. The following example (Sdaenz-Badillos and Targarona 
1998, 143) uses ramal metre: 


ENA ANN) yA? oi2 NEPA 7? TAM OTT 
R¥1 TINT 7? NP 1 AWAY WX Ja I OXI OAD ANW Ad 
‘Friends drink to you to the bottom / of the glass and you 
leave half 
Go drink like them and if someone reproaches you / tell 
him: take a dinar and get out of here.’ (Samuel ibn 
Nagrela Hanagid) 
The same rule applies to yod as to alef. However, in the case 


of nisba (a yod of relationship or attribution), if it is doubled, it is 
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rawa, but if it is not, it is wasl. In the following nutfa (wafir me- 
tre), it is rawd (Brody 1935, 85): 

Man PVA PT? a ANAK 129 pyr ANT Wix 

rena Nyy ON1 TP ONT D070 ix DawID YT AI 

‘The person who sees faith with all his heart / without his 

ancestors will cede to his passions 

And who knows if he is lucid or slow-witted / and if he 

will live or die in life.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 

He?’ is rawa if it is preceded by a quiescent letter. It is also 
rawa when it is dotted with mappiq and preceded by a vowel, as 
in this description of a candle (kamil metre; Brody 1935, 83): 

mon “29 NwAT ApAN Ada AP Dany Nin 
APS INW DIN WRI ONIN pI? DawPA a pn 
mn nA 20 TPA AWN Wig 1 ONT Donn 

‘The lovesick one passes the night / crying and her tears 

fall over her cheek 

She smiles at those seated for their / enjoyment while the 

fire consumes the rest of her body 

She seems sick but if someone moves her head, / she 

bears witness, as if she were cured of her sickness.’ (Mo- 

ses ibn Ezra) 

The he’ of a feminine ending, when the previous letter is repeated 
in the different occurrences of the rhyme, is wasl; only otherwise 


can it be rawa. I have only found it as wasl. 


Final kaf in the second person can only be rawéa if it is pre- 
ceded by a lengthening letter and the previous letter does not 
repeat in the different occurrences. I have only found it as wasl, 
for example (wdfir metre; Brody 1894, III:67.1): 

PAIAY Oy NADY XVM PADD TA PX A 
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‘Dove, how can you think that Iam your enemy / if I love 
you with a love that is eternal.’ (Judah Halevi) 


Weak and lengthening letters (7""1&) cannot be rawa unless they 
occur in the circumstances described above. 

Masculine (0°) and feminine (m1) plural morphemes cannot 
be rawd, except when the preceding letter does not repeat. 


1.2. Vowels 


The vowels in a rhyme are as follows. 


1.2.1. Magra 


This is the vowel of rawd, for example, the Sureq in 11vR¥ and 
upxvo in the following muwaffa verse (ragaz metre; Brody 1935, 
143.1): 


nyo OPPANyTINA APS yy wera “THT YDS ON 


1.2.2. Naffad 


This is the vowel of a he’ wasl that follows rawa, like games in the 


following muwaffa verse (kamil metre; Brody 1894, I:110.1): 


MPN? 7222 72 PAN OV PN Aah 


1.2.3. Hadw 


This is the vowel that precedes ridf, for example, the holem that 
precedes waw in the following example (tawil metre; Brody 1935, 
234.1): 


rm) nqini aq a TNT POITAN? tym Tox Ws OX OWA 
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1.2.4. Isba‘ 


This is the vowel of dahil, for example, the mobile séwa’ of yod in 
the following example (basit metre; SAenz-Badillos and Targarona 
1998, 167.1): 


90 TITAN end aX Pra TN} AID nay Dy TTD IWR 


1.2.5. Ras 


This is the vowel that precedes alef ta’sis. It is always /a/; in the 


previous example it is the games in ‘3°97. 


1.2.6. Tawgih 


This is the vowel that precedes rawd when it is quiescent, like the 
furtive patah in ndi3 in the following example (Brody 1935, 64.1), 
which uses kamil metre with tasri‘ rhythm: 

ndis WT Wa ny nana ix npin AvynA DAWA NpaKX 


‘Is the perfumed dust the work of a druggist / or are 
myrrh grains being exhaled by the lip of the brazier?’ 
(Moses ibn Ezra) 


2.0. Types of Rhyme 


There are two types of rhyme: mutlaqa, with vocalised rawa, and 
muqayyada, with quiescent rawa. Both types have recognised var- 


iants. 


2.1. Variants of Mutlaqa 


mutlaqa mu’asasa: rawa@ is vocalised and alef ta’sis repeats 


throughout the composition. 
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mutlaqa mu’asasa followed by he’: rawd is vocalised and alef 
ta’sis repeats throughout the composition, which closes 
with he’. 

mutlaqa muradafa: rawd is vocalised and ridf repeats 
throughout the composition. 

mutlaqa muradafa followed by he’: rawa is vocalised and ridf 
repeats throughout the composition, which closes with 
he’. 

mutlaqa mugarrada, or ‘naked’: rawa is vocalised and neither 


ta’sis nor ridf repeats throughout the composition. 


2.2. Variants of Muqayyada 


muqayyada mu’asasa: rawa is quiescent and alef ta’sis repeats 
throughout the composition. 

muqayyada muradafa: rawa is quiescent and ridf repeats 
throughout the composition. 

muqayyada mugarrada, or ‘naked’: rawd is quiescent and nei- 


ther ta’sis nor ridf repeats throughout the composition. 


3.0. Defects in the Rhymes 


The following defects may affect the rhymes: 


ikfa’: rawd is replaced by a consonant with the same 
articulation point. 

igaza: rawa is replaced by a corresponding consonant in the 
alphabet. 

iqwa’: a rawd vowel (magégra) that alternates between /u/ and 


/i/ in the same qasida is changed. 
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israf: a rawd vowel (maégra) that alternates between /a/ and 
/u/ in the same qasida is changed. 

ita’: the word that carries the rhyme is repeated, retaining its 
form and meaning, throughout the qasida. 

tadmin: the rhyme connects syntactically with the first stich of 
the following verse. It is considered bad practice if the 
rhyme does not finish a phrase, but as long as the phrase 
is complete upon completion of the rhyme, it is permitted 
for the sentence to continue into the following verse. 

sindd: rhyme defect due to vowel alternation, several types of 


which are recognised: 


sinad arridf: one verse has lengthening before the rhyme 
(ridf) and the following one does not. 

sindd atta’sis: one verse has alef ta’sis and the following 
one does not. 

sindd alisba‘: the vowel of the consonant dahil changes 
throughout the composition. 

sinad alhadw: the vowel that precedes ridf changes; the 
change can be between /a/ and /i/ or between /a/ 
and /u/. 

sindd attawgih: vocalisation of quiescent rawd (muqay- 


yada). 


tahrid: in one part of the qasida, one darb is used, and in an- 
other part, a different darb from the same metre. 

iq‘ad: in one part of the qasida, one ‘artid is used, and in an- 
other part, a different ‘arid from the same metre. This 


phenomenon only occurs in the kamil metre. 


5. STROPHIC POETRY 


1.0. Musammat 


In the tawil and mutaqarib metres, the use of musammat form is 
fairly common. However, of all the metres, the one most pre- 
ferred by the Hebrew poets for inlaid internal caesuras was mus- 
tatil. In fact, the first known compositions use this formula, but 
modified with tas“, and this sequence first used by Dunas ben 
Labrat was imitated by the four great poets of the Golden Age 
(Saenz-Badillos 1982, 1): 


Doxa pean Opreppren Opraypren Ope yppran 
moa YAW AN WITT WI mam AP TAIN 3) AT 
DIND IAAMAW AMDT] «ANAT AAP TAIN ADNYT 
‘Know, my heart, wisdom, / intelligence and reason, / 
watch over the pathways of prudence / listen to instruc- 
tion.’ (Duna ben Labrat) 
Still, this sequence can recover the complete forms of its feet 
when the poet considers it necessary (Brody 1935, 56.1): 
Hwa POND PAD TPPRaD OpRa|pyxad  pwa PRN 
Drya pan = oomwaayt) oo-pannian pax ndan 
Dey rm OT ROP OTA Anan DNAS AN2AN 


‘The book begins / prayers and canticles / to the Creator 
of creatures / and Whoever understands their acts.’ (Mo- 
ses ibn Ezra) 
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It is not difficult to find cases of musammat mutallat that use this 
modified sequence (Brody 1935, 161.1): 
DpNo pean OpRaTpR|ad pKa Tpran 
OVP ADI IWS PR WLA TIN PTY 817 1A 
DVIPADAAIWS YIN VPANR] PY NPAT 
‘Time will convene its witnesses / to see the acts of their 
hands / what they have committed.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
The following composition (Brody 1935, 223.1-2) is an example 


of musammat murabba‘ in mutaqarib metre (aaaa, bbba, etc.): 


TWA TWD wa MWD = Wa TAWA — WA Twa 
ow) pias DIP "nia DUAR pha D'}AR Dx 
ow? PINIa «=P TNA DNAX NAPA —-oNDN OPN 
wa Twa = wa wa = waTwa — TWD Twa 


owran tig dad niban oan nian TN) nidap 278 
Dyan N22 NAN OE — NANNY NPA iT 

‘To you, raised / in the bosom of the faithful, / people of 

ideas, / sharp like a bolt 

Lords of the aljamas / pedestals of praise / radiating 

splendours / that shame any light.’ (Moses ibn Ezra) 
The use of musammat form in practice can go slightly beyond the 
classical rules, with the poet applying harm in either foot of a 
hemistich, rather than exclusively in the first foot, as the classical 
system prescribes. This is perhaps due to the influence of the cae- 
suras, which seem to have broken the verse up into independent 
segments that ended up becoming strophes of muwasSah. In the 
following example (Mirsky 1961, 72.1), this freer use of harm is 


something that the poet practises in the first segment and repeats 
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throughout the composition (musammat murabba‘ in tawil metre: 


bbba, ccca, etc.): 


Trpran wo frpranpwoa yfrppran wa = ppwan oyra 
ITT? AP MTT RMR TN 
spax99 DDD omc oomboT mapa om1DNa TINK 


‘My exile has become prolonged / with my poverty and 

misery / but here I am, my strength / to you I reveal my 

complaint.’ (Isaac ben Khalfun) 
Thus, the poet goes on to use the harm modification whenever he 
deems it necessary, in any position, including in the former ‘artid 
(Mirsky 1961, 72.5): 


frpran is prpran twa  pawanpwa frpran fwa 
"IR MDNR "NNDWA? Awa NNW] NAD vnnDinanwA 
"ANN INN CHNDWA? Awa ANDWI NAAN ‘nnina nwI 
‘My shame goes in my punishment / like death I have 
been forgotten / upon abandoning my family / my broth- 
ers and the house of my father.’ (Isaac ben Khalfun) 
The following composition, in mutaqarib metre (Brody 1894, 
II:176), repeats the same kind of technique as found in the previ- 
ous example. The use of modifications is free: for instance, the 
talm modification (zihaf) is applied not only to the filling feet 
(hasw), as is usual in mutaqgarib metre, but also to the darb and 
‘arid. Hazm—a modification not typically used in mutaqarib me- 
tre—is also freely applied at the beginning of the second verse to 
a filling foot that has been affected by hadf, a modification char- 


acteristic of the ‘artid and darb (‘ilal): 


PUNDIVRD = FWD TWD =» PWD IRD = IVD IND 
mow opimo dy opnw ona opm por 
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MOND PTs DpIMT ory) oOpRAwoA =p AA pyP 
FUND TWD DURD OUND wo traps yx pyre 
MI PTL PITY BPD PRON] DTT WN? ND 
MID PIN? = FBDITBNW DPD TNR] TT DNDN? 


‘Whoever decides and executes / is in the highest Heav- 
ens / and over the faraway sea / His justice shines 

Man is not the master of his route / rather it is by His 
rules / his molten image is a lie / and he endeavours in 
vain.’ (Judah Halevi) 


2.0. Muwassah 


2.1. Samuel ibn Nagrela (Cordoba 993-Granada 1056) 


The following muwasSah (Sdenz-Badillos and Targarona 1998, 
202), with prelude (tamm), has six verses of five segments, i.e., 
muhammas form. The segments consist of three agsdn and two 
asmat, each of one stich (muSattar), without internal rhymes 
(sadig). The poem’s harga is in Arabic. 

The poem uses madid metre (mugarrad) in manhtk verse, 
the darb being modified with hadf (Inx2yxs — joyKD). According 
to the classical rules, in manhuk verse, hadf can also be applied 
to the same foot a second time (j7yx5 — 7>v2), which is, moreo- 
ver, the model proposed by the harga. The filling foot can be 
modified with habn (InXdyxe — toxdyva). 

The poem’s metrical structure is as follows: hasw darb, i.e., 
jovxe tnx veo. I follow Corriente’s reading (1997, 197). 

T2VRD TONUND / TVRD INNQVND 
APAXNHY PR) 72 / 12W] DIADY VR 
APDX NXILPA / NPWW) DANINWS 
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/ {2OND TON VND | PWNS TNNVND / TRE THN ND / {VD THN DND 
PopND TOXDpND 

nena 

/ WORD WDNVRD | RD IDNIWND / 12D TNNIVND / T2WND TDXIVRD 
vNd TONDpRA 

na? / np MATA PS | AANA TTP AD / AAAI? To / Mas way OP 


NP TOR 
/ TWD TNNQND | PVR TONDVRD / PVRD TONKA / PVRD [ONPVRD 
PVRD TON 
/ TTA? AAD | WT O8 72 WTO’ / ANI NUN nx / nw Ov 1 N27 
APH TINS 
TORDDND / PDND [ONDA | PVRD TNNIDND / PVD NRK / Tova pox dy 
T2pRDd 
npAY oa ATT / APM nw | wyy ovaxs Oy /nqr aq °2 / any 
/ VWRD TONDWD | PVR| TONDVD / FVD TOXIN / TPDR| TORK 
TAVRD [NNIVND 
nAwan APTI / NAN pan? | PNT 327) / pan spyn / pny niaI7n 
T2VD TONIVND / 72VD TONDN || 12D THNPN / [... ...] / WD NWN 
8? 27 / XPINVR PPWAY || TWA Nip ww / [AL.. ...] / nwa DIY TW 
xpanan 
‘The fire of passion has been lit / in me, how can I con- 
tain myself? 
Iam consumed by a love / that ensconced itself by my 
side / it attacked me like the Sabaeans | it ignited fer- 
vently / and rent my heart. 
My tears, upon spilling one day, / revealed the secret of 


my heart. / What will you say to the beloved? | There is 
no reason for my tears / how can I prove my innocence? 
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Tell them in my name / my pleading words: / Give your- 
self no rest, no! | Give a heart that suffers apart / the 
friendship that has broken! 

Console me, console me, / my bowels groan, / from in- 
tense pains | sleep has left me / it has escaped, it has 
gone. 

Broken hearts / call out, they embrace, / they urge my 
heart | to embrace: let us embrace, / let us join together, 
let us kiss each other! 


A song, my beloved, sings / [... ... ] / with a love song he 
responds: | LOVERS, EMBRACE EACH OTHER, / MY GOD, DO NOT 
SEPARATE.’ 


2.2. Solomon ibn Gabirol (Malaga 1021-Valencia 
1058) 


The following muwassah (Jarden 1975, 24), with prelude (tamm), 
has five verses of four segments, i.e., murabba‘ form. The seg- 
ments are three agsdn and one simt, each of two stichs (muz- 
dawig), with internal rhymes (murassa‘), in both the darb of the 
rounds (dawr) and that of the refrains (qufl). The poem’s harga is 
in Arabic. 

The poem uses basit metre (mugarrad) in manhtk verse, 
with two types of darb, both modified with gat‘ (Qyx5 > Oyxa 
and joyanon — yowan). The filling foot (,vanodn) does not un- 


dergo any modifications throughout the composition. 

The poem’s metrical structure is as follows: darb darb / 
hasw darb darb, i.e., van DyRd Fvanon / DyERa yan. I follow 
Corriente’s reading (1997, 176). 

Hwan Spee Pvanon / Spxa ywan 
Tan pray) Tit / 3 72n 79 7 
Taxny xv oppTit / W922 N2790 
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fivan yee yanon dyxa wan 
Dry npaw x dina iry Jam 


fivan dyxe yanon dyxa wan 
myn Tin ixiaa Vdd iT won 
fivan dyxa yanon dyxa wan 
ony avin? aw inp av); 

Pavan Syra yanon / pra pwan 
far 8 in vay 12 oy /AnIn ND iD 


Twa OWRD T2VENDD WR Twa 
Ty viva 302 i79 Trang iy 

Powan byes fyenoa dyxs joan 
WET ayn Dn Tipy TPT 1 was 
Twa OND T2VENDD WR Twa 
yy Tin ininw an pay 3 0 
frpen dyea pang / dyea fwen 
way TIN DTN Ty 5p / Tos Aa TN 


Pavan Syre Fyanon Syra pwan 
moray San ox ANA inix Aw oma 
Pavan Syxe vend Spxa pwan 
DA naw tixa nvaw inqwn sign 
Pavan Syra Fvanon Spra pwan 
onviy maria) nad ima Sx Oqan 
Piven Syra fyanon / bye pwan 
mle Ax M2 TOT) / TAX DX TON 


Divan Syxa vonon dyxa pwn 
TOR? NO 3D Ws Tas WA poy? NIT 
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TWA YR PVN WR 121M 
awa 5a ia nim? Sava 701n 31 JX 
PAA OYRD VINO WR 7219! 
joan nia? 1729 Ox nonaw Ninn 
Pawan Syxe Pyonon / opxa wan 
TaxM fay yy tra / Wor ian 


Pavan Syxe yonon Spxa fwan 

Day nay ipa t1a2 02 PINT 

Pavan Syxe yonon Dpra wan 

Dyy on Yan opip THA 

Pavan Syxe yonon Spxa pwan 

Dew Ww Sy ixw? ovip oNI023 

Piven oye fyanon / bye Pawan 
ANDION INT D PTW PRI / IND NINO 


‘What affects you, that you walk in bitterness, / my be- 
loved, if I have red wine? 

Its appearance changes in the glass in seven colours. / It 
looks weak, but it is like a lion cub when it enters your 
bowels. / It stutters, but with its colour it mocks the sages 
of Egypt. | It has not changed its cask, / hence, oh ga- 
zelle, its aroma has not grown weak. 

When it is awakened from its hiding place from its jug, a 
joyful flame is stoked. / For it I would give my life as ran- 
som for the fire that enflames the sorrows of the heart. / 
The heart of the poor one, after having drunk it, becomes 
stronger than he who takes a city. | With it you will re- 
joice / while God preserves your spirit. 

In the days of the prince, he was chosen by God from 
amongst all the peoples; / radiantly shines his reign seven 
times, like the light of the seven days. / God has distin- 
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guished his house so that it will be, before Him, an eter- 
nal abode. | He is compassionate, and if He says / that He 
will show mercy, He will promptly keep his word. 

He is Isaac, the prince, a jug in which wine is never want- 
ing, / but it is a wine of prudent science so as to give life 
to all men. / Only he has been recruited by God to be the 
captain; | with his sword he sunders / all the haughty 
ones who have boasted of their people. 

The entire land before him, with a voice of joy, gladdens. 
/ The forever consecrated, on account of joy annul their 
vows, / and like drunks, their voices rise, calling for 
wine: | DRUNKARD, HEY, YOU RASCAL / WHERE IS THE ROAD TO 
THE INNKEEPER’S HOUSE?’ 


2.3. Moses ibn Giqatila (Cordoba c. 1000-Zaragoza c. 
1060) 


The following muwassah (Brody 1936, 3), with prelude (tamm), 
has four verses of four segments, i.e., murabba‘ form. The seg- 
ments are three agsdn, each of one stich (muSattar), and one qufl 
a‘rag (called ‘lame’ due to the loss of its filling foot), without in- 
ternal rhymes (sddig). The poem’s harga is in Hebrew. 

The poem uses kamil metre (mugarrad) in manhik verse, its 
darb being modified with hazl and tarfil (Inx2ynan). The darb can 


alternatively appear modified with wags and tarfil (nx 2vRan), or 
with idmar and tarfil ((nx2vanon). The filling foot can be modified 
with idmar (pron — oyanon), and augmented with hazl and 


tarfil ({7yRann — jnoyxa — yoX>ynaN), or with idmar and tarfil 


(pana — PwaNdA — TNX wand). 
The poem’s metrical structure is as follows: hasw darb (+ 
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Thx2pandA / THX2vANdA FRAN 
DwiTD bapa / DWITTA ITN wn 


TOXDDNDD TOXIVANDA / INNIVRAD |OXQVNDA / TANXQVNDD THX VANDA 
DPINI OF Niyp nvand / OPIN WI OPIN? NID / PNY AW inna MDW 
Tnxovandn / nxQvanon yxonn 
wT oF 9D / owas 72 YY PAT 


TONIVRAD INNIVaNOA / TNXINAA TOR WVANDA / INXIVRDD |NNWw|NND 
nNIAN PRs apna / nn 8D m7 pra / Anan on ty OT NN 


Dw? fan / own OWI aN 


TORDDRAD TONIVN|D / TRINA TON VANOA / XIAN TNX VND 
opin 85) onan / ODN) Ninn’ odd / DDT jing TAM iTin 


Dw PTAA / WIND OY NY 2 


TORDDRAD TONIVN|D / THNXIVR|N TNX VANOA / TNXIN|A TNX VND 
nx 7aTA 17 / ox) Ya DIAA inw) / NIA OA DAN 0733 


Dam 


Dvn nsap? / owirs ons7) XDD 


‘The works of God are sought / in the congregation of the 
holy. 

With His puff he clears the Heavens, / like a burnished 
mirror and resistant rock, / hope of the remotest parts 
and far-off seas. | His compassion with all souls / is re- 
newed every day. 

The Lord is stunningly strong, perfect knowledge, / with 
no parallel nor form, / unfathomable are His wonders 
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and qualities. | Master craftsmen are struck dumb / and 
the skilled charmers. 

His Glory is sung by a multitude of Seraphim / all to- 
gether, in the hundreds and thousands / unconditionally 
faithful | for they do not tire like humans, / who are 
weak. 

Against them, the cherubim, raised on high / in His name 
forcefully and fearfully / only they proffer truth and in- 
tegrity | WITHOUT BEHAVING LIKE PEOPLE, / WHO TURN TO SOR- 
CERESSES..’ 


2.4. Moses ibn Ezra (Granada c. 1055-Estella a. 1138) 


The following muwassah (Brody 1936, 249), with prelude (tamm), 
has five verses of five segments, i.e., muhammas form. The seg- 
ments are three agsan and two asmat, each of one stich (muSattar), 
without internal rhymes (sdadig). The poem’s harga is in Hebrew. 

The poem uses basit metre (mugarrad) in magzil’ verse, its 
darb being modified with habn (75nd — yan). The filling feet 
can be modified with tayy (yanon — joynan) and with habn 


(Qyxd — y>va). The poet plays with the reader in the prelude 
(aa) mix) and at the beginning of the fourth strophe (1127 1Wy3), 
confusing him with the scansion by forcing him to make the gut- 
turals quiescent, so that the metre is not confused with kamil 
(Qpxonn). In the first simt of the second qufl, the guttural in *1290 
must also be quiescent to meet the demands of the metre. 

The poem’s metrical structure is as follows: hasw hasw darb, 


Le. TIVE T2VRD TVANoA. 
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ya DIDI TY) Tay / Py Janai7229 mxn 
ya opt Tip /-PyTA nara xaomixn 


Dpy nya odD yan / OY IDN INI ANT Nia / opAWX NDP 12 
ivan poyxe yanon / wan pyro yanon 
‘wav Taw AYA /°INIAT1 DIP 7ayNT Nia 


Pawan fpee pando / Twa PR PND / T21W9N PWR Panda 


Piven yxa fyonon / Pian pyr yanon 
3D] NIN OWN Ws / VD PIB TAI v2 ON 


Pawan PwRa Pano / wD TKR Tend / Pan PR Pandy 
jay pray oni ae / naw nx Yao b> on / jax na ON wApI NAD 
Hwa VND TvaNoD / wan TR TwaNoA 

"IN] PNW PPX / WAN V2 OWEN 


Hwan fea Pvenon / twan PwNa anon / Pw PWR fvanon 
72d IR NiNuA WIT / TPWi tha ywas dy 03 / TAI Prva 2a) Wa 


Twan Re fvanon / wan fwRa Pwanon 
"VND ON) NTAN ON / yap 77 17 AN pyy 


Taiwan PPR Tanda / {waN PWR PvaNoD / PwaN TNA PNA 


No VT TTT PWH/ NBT TT WNT NAT / 779 Tw raya NN ON 
Pawan tye Panda / twon PR Pyanon 
2377 3509 Fan ix /°Pen NPQ WI. wr ON 
‘The desire of my heart and my eyes / is a fawn by my 
side and a glass at my right hand. 
Many are my censors, but I do not listen to them / come, 
oh roe! and I will crush them / Destiny consumes them, 
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death grazes on them! | Come, oh roe! Rise up and cure 
me / with the nectar of your lips, satiate me. 

Why do they make my heart giddy, why? / If it is on ac- 
count of sin and my fault, / I err due to your beauty, the 
Lord is there. | Heed not the words of my rebuker, / he is 
an obstinate one, come and try me! 

He let himself be seduced, and we went to his mother’s 
house, / he leaned his shoulder against the yoke of my 
burden; / night and day alone, I with him, | I relieved 
him of his clothing, and he undressed me; / I sucked his 
lips, and he sucked mine. 

When my heart was snatched through his eyes, / he 
found the yoke of my fault cumbersome, / he devised re- 
bukes, his wrath was inflamed, | he yelled enraged: that’s 
enough, leave me! / Do not push me, do not mislead me! 
Do not consume me with your anger, oh roe!, / astonish 
me with your love, my friend, astonish me, / kiss your 
beloved and fulfil his wish: | IF YOU WANT TO GIVE LIFE, GIVE 
ME LIFE, / IF YOU WANT TO KILL, GIVE ME DEATH.’ 


2.5. Joseph ibn Saddik (Cordoba c. 1075-Zaragoza 
1141) 


The following muwasSah (David 1982, 1), with prelude (tamm), 
has five verses of five segments, i.e., muhammas form. The seg- 
ments are three agsan and two asmdt, each of two stichs (muz- 
dawig), with internal rhymes (murassa‘). The poem’s harga is in 
Arabic. 

The poem uses basit metre (mugarrad) in manhik verse, its 
darb being modified with qat‘ ({7yx5 — yx). However, in the 
second simt of the last qufl before the harga, it seems to have been 
modified with habn ()yx_ — 7>v9). The filling foot can be modi- 
fied with tayy (,yanon — joynan). In the first segment of the 
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harga, the filling foot has been modified with habn (Qyanon — 
T2DNDN). 


The poem’s metrical structure is as follows: hasw darb / 


follow Corriente’s reading (1997, 206). 


yanoa / Spee Pvanda / TyanonA Dpxa Fvanon / Dpxa jvanon 


Pyanon Sypxa 
"DOI AD aD / On ARN wT / OND Oa ADS MA / O12 AM 

Nis 
DIRS FAxRMAD / Op AaeyaAT / YARN Oris AARMINA / O11 FANN 
ORD 


enon Spee fyanon / Dye Pyanon 

mya zw 729 my) / yayx now 11 

enon Spxa fvanon / Duxe Pyanon 

naw? 12 T2ip2 nin / yar Day oN 

Pyanon Spx foyanon / bye Pano 

naa Sxnwa pai Dy / paqE on wow 

Pyanon / Syxa Pyanon / yoanon Syxa yanon / Syxa yanon 


Pvanon Syxa 


ny ony / 7 Wwe Dip WW / 19°81 FTN NT mW / 97 OY We DW 
"OND NOT 


Toyanon Spxa joynan / pra yyanon 


WNID NIT OVI av ia / TM31 aNd 4D ia 
Tpanda Dpxa qynDA / Dpxe Tyanda 


wan Pon ova arti DK / TH 73 5D 
wanda Spxa pvandn / Opxa fyanon 
wina mr ove x pat / tn ni inix 
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Dao Tita by / Dax 295 par / pia xin Dar con jax / Dar pena Dina 
1 viva 


Dynan Syre Dyanon / pre yanon 


nion? xia 7p my Sea / prin ON TID 
Panda Wwe Pano / xa tenon 


nivy xbon naw dia am / pnt nDail Tt 
T2vaNdA OWRD T2VANoD / SYR TVaNoD 


nivsin ny wip opa wWwa / pny’ niyayxn 


Da vqy itin / ban axw 19% / 3 Sy pa 5393 prod ivy / o3xqa ani oT nn 
“OT ANWD 


Dyanon Spra yanon / byxa pyanon 


Dywin *s Tox’ aa ra / p2p pa ova 
Topnan Spxa joyanda / bpxe yanda 


pvdya ta own nT? pon / pwn qa awa 
VANDA WWNA TVANdA / ORD T2vaNoD 


p>xiwd awn ina inpd / dp awn ian 
PVANOD TD 
aw don rhs dye / Donn pt / a vp} S530 TD» / do3a Tw Aa 


VENA WNA TVANoD / ORD TvaNoD 


ANS Ja AAI oN TAT? / MWA PWN 7a 
TvaNdA RD TVaNoD / SYR TVaNoD 


AN? 7? Aa? Way 99 7? / Spm oF ADIN 
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Rwanda WR Tanda / pRa Tynan 

ANY XW Aa TWaT TT oF / mM|Y pwns Xo 

PND TVANOA / OWRD TVANDA / T2VANDA WND TVR / WWND TVR 
Tvandn 

NOV WR IN / DNS 187 TAN? / 0D Tay oR re DD IND / OOP Tp Dan 
a Tp 1a 21 


‘My sleep, Oh! was stolen from me. / The sparrow in my 
tent, Oh! flew away. / My tears, Oh! spill. / My fawn, Oh! 
disappeared. Who will save me? 

Music, stretch your fingers out / so that your flute will 
rouse sweet harmony; / although silent, it will send out / 
clear sounds, as if it were your voice, it will sing. / Press 
(chords) of three and four (notes) / with your left hand 
on the mouth of your lyre. | Save the songs on your lips, 
/ so that the sound does not cease from the mouth of the 
instrument / at times it intensifies / and other times it 
subsides, and not from weakness. 

With it all pain is forgotten; / with it anger passes; it 
holds sway over / all joy and cheering. / No doubt a no- 
bleman from the town skilfully built / it, like a thigh / at- 
tached to the foot, with a cypress branch. | Like a baby at 
the breast, / it says: “Yes, Jubal is my maker”. / It glad- 
dens the mourning heart, / which groans under the yoke 
of exile, and me as well. 

Come near and do not go away, / and in the shade of the 
abode of the fawn come protect yourself. / Move your 
hand and press the chords; / make beautiful melodies 
brilliantly, / like the fingers of the prince Isaac / who 
with the writing quill captures the moments. | How light 
and noble / is his quill! With the speed of a wheel it 
glides over golden fi/elds, it drinks from the fountain of / 
its splendour until it shines as the well drinks. 
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The quill, like a dart, sharpens its point; / with its mouth 
it shuts the mouth of the powerful; / it places words on 
the plate of the scale / that rise on it as bound by law. / 
Its slide is light like that of an eagle; / its message is like 
rain for those who clamour for it. | Adorn yourself with 
greatness, / because you have crowned the pinnacle of 
beauty without / an edit, and be proud, / because your 
name is a jewel on a splendid throat. 

Power singled you out / to set foot in the loftiness of his 
chariot; for you he wished / wisdom, when you called / 
for her, everything hidden in her heart was revealed to 
you. / Not like the love of a gazelle who, / when the 
lover spoke to her, responded in vain: | “My BELOVED 
LEAVES / WHEN HE HAS HARDLY SAT DOWN: WHAT PATIENCE AM 
I GOING TO HAVE? / I MUST ENDURE SO MUCH, / BUT WHAT IS 
THERE TO DO FOR A PERSON WHO HAS FALLEN IN LOVE”.’ 


2.6. Judah Halevi (Tudela c. 1075-Alexandria 1141) 


The following muwassah (Brody 1894, I:111), with prelude 
(tamm), has five verses of five segments, i.e., muhammas form. 
The segments are three agsdn and two asmadt, each of one stich 
(muSattar), without internal rhymes (sadig). The poem’s harga is 
in Romance. 

The poem uses basit metre (mugarrad) in magzt?’ verse, its 
darb being modified with gat‘ (,vanon — jywaN). Both filling feet 


can be modified with habn (yanon — jypRan and jopxa — pova). 


The poem’s metrical structure is as follows: hasw hasw darb, 
ie., von fovea jQvonon. I follow Corriente’s reading (1997, 
283). 
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Taya PVR Tvandn / Payyn PR Pvanon 
HAN ADS VANID TN / an vay Tay? DI’ 
WIND TANIA NINTH / 1a WP NIPANY 


ayan Fyre fyonon / jayan pyre pyanon / yyan pyre yanon 
noe aKa OW AND / NOW "TAD ATT TW oa / AYP TWN! MND 12? 
pivan pyre yanon / ivan pyre yanon 

9n onina 229 ninp / ni -wasa pan 7D 


Papo T2vNa Tv|ND / fysD PNA TvaNoD / TAvN T2vN TEND 
Tina nixyn Naty / ANE ND opaNn KN OID / NW “PAZ ANITD wal 
nw 

fayan pyre Pyanon / Pavan pra pyanon 

2 TPT war 2 Tw / pW DP yea NO 


Taayan fxs Teno / faw|D TwND TDNDD / Tv|N WR TwaNoD 
PR AN AID AT / NIN ON AXA TM / 3 Ni2adA WwrRil In 
Hayan fpr fwanoa / wan tN tvanoa 

1320299 ODN fa TS / YT OT? TS "Woy 


Pavan f2vRa Tv|ND / Tawa TNA TvaNoD / TAvDN TN TEND 
xa O70 HIN / WY NAT WR NX / WY) Tava NitAn wr AA 
WX 

fayan Fyre Pyanon / japan pyre pyonon 

mM 81 wna NIN / 35t1 ND) NiaT owas 


Pavan T2VNa TboND / fa TNA TvANoD / TVA TN TEND 
RI NOD Na ATVIN[D / TH Aaa) Nadya Ww / TitD ada TIAN NX Tw 
WA 

ivan fovea poyanon / piyan pra pyanon 

WRI pp va 7379.03 / DxIy PX nIws? TI2 
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‘Greetings to the man whose joy was exiled / there is no 
one to console him, Oh! there is not. 

The departure of Joseph turned my heart in a furnace / 
but the dispossession of Judah runs through my bowels / 
and the pain of the third brother increases my sorrow | 
for their griefs hang from my soul, / my heart is pierced, 
just like theirs. 

Moses, my lord, for you I would give my soul; / neither 
must I silence my cry / for in a harsh vision misfortune 
reached me: | when like an eagle it flew lightly, it did not 
back down / until it consumed my soul that loves you. 
The first has already been renounced by the hearts, / the 
image of the second I only see in dreams; / one I remem- 
ber and the other escapes me. | How high can my eyes lift 
up? / It is there that God reveals Himself to me. 

Woe unto the beloved man buried in the dust, / he held 
amongst the celestial bodies! / Their favours ceased, as if 
they contained | generous rains, and stopped flowing / 
when they saw that his lights were not shining. 

The song of the separated brother is in my heart, it calls; 
/ it sings like the maiden whose heart is restless, / be- 
cause it is ready, but her beloved is not coming: | Passo- 
VER IS BUT A FAST WITHOUT HIM / HOW MY HEART BURNS FOR 
HIM.’ 


3.0. Mu‘adrada 


This literary device was common amongst the Andalusi Hebrew 
poets. One poet would dedicate or send a composition to another, 
and the recipient had to reproduce the metre and rhyme of the 
original composition in his response. In the case of a muwassah, 
the entire metrical and rhythmic structure had to be imitated, 


using the same harga. 
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The following examples are a pair of compositions that fol- 
low this technique. The first (David 1982, 8) is by Joseph ibn 
Saddik, and the second (Brody 1894, 1:93) is the corresponding 
response by Judah Halevi, who took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to make technical improvements, and dedicated it to Mo- 
ses ibn Ezra. 

Both are examples of a bald muwassah (aqra‘), with five 
verses of six segments, i.e., musaddas form. The segments are four 
agsan and two asmat. The rounds (dawr) have one stich (muSattar) 
and the refrains (qufl) have two (muzdawi§), in addition to being 
thoroughly inlaid (murassa‘) with all sorts of internal rhymes. The 
harga is in Arabic. 

The poems use sari‘ metre (mugarrad) in tamm verse, the 
darb being modified with salm (nx'ywan — oyxa). The ‘arid may 
be modified either with tayy and kasf (nxwan — ypxa), or with 
habl and kasf (nx7van — 7v5), since, according to the classical 
rules, this type of darb can accept either variant. The filling foot 
(vanoa — fynan). 

The poems’ metrical structure is as follows: hasw ‘arid darb 
in the rounds, i.e., 5yx5 Syxe vonon, and hasw hasw hasw ‘artid 
darb in the refrains, i.e., 5yx5 ova jvanon ovanon jyvanon. I fol- 
low Corriente’s reading (1997, 157). 


/ Dpxa Syra fyonon / Dpxa Syra vanon / Dyxa Oyxa yppanda 
OUND IWND TVANOD 

ix / TpaI Na WAX / TAPS OIIAN TA / APPR ad niawnn +O 
TVX DPI 
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Taxa / Dax xe / Dana) / a ayy 

/ Dyes Oyra foyonon / Syre Spee foyonon / Syxe Spxe yanon 
OPND IND IVAN 

WP? TTS / AR TaN 299 Tar / AP 53a APwI 7a / ADD WR TADW 737 
02 qnwi 


staan 9 / 2200 1 / 92 NwE / Fun TT 
/ Syxa Spee fopran / pea Opa fvanoa / Spee Spxa jvanon 


PRD OWRD PVENON 
ian9 Sy in / xvi niand Oxw / 1x353 nitwn a7 / INP) Pniay wn 
NZI 


“Ton Fay / Oxi ins / Rw qyan / 5x3 oon 

/ Dpxa Dpxa pyanda / Dyxa Dpxe Pvanon / DpRa OyRa joyanon 
OUND OWRD TIVANOD 

nana nba? / wi vey ma Tp 3s / iN: vara Tn / Wa yw YAK aio 
IPs 


~jaqna po / Day ay / ap oy Tit / Dax? on 
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/ Opea Oprea foyonon / Sure Syxa Foyanoa / Dpxa Dpxe jpanon 
OUND Spx Tvanon 

Danby vy / awn ap qaya / win nya wa / wan yaaX naan 
aon 

Dpxa Ppa / Pyonon / Pvanon / tvanon 

ty man / baobds pa / 95395 dp / d107 TddNa 

Dra topa / Pyanon / Pyanon / Pyanon 

“rag rat / bebe Yop / xd mops / bxanbs 992 


‘The night thinking, Iam going to awaken the heart / re- 
membering the departure of my loved ones / I would 
writhe with the pain of a new mother / if I did not recog- 
nize their faces. | The Bear and Canopus / in a fruitless 
dispute / over a false prophet / argues against me. / My 
affliction corrodes / my heart without / fail, certainly / 
my physician is my jug. 

I am going to extinguish the fire of passion. / It invades 
me on account of Joseph. / Esteemed by all who collect 
delicacies. / A substantial crop, pouch of silver | cleaned, 
in crucibles / purified, judge of / unabridged justice / 
amongst all those who I regard highly. / Pure in action / 
I will intone, spoils of / blessing, praise / for him 
throughout my life. 

Since the days of old his ancestors have been convened / 
most are astonishing testimonies / who loaded [the Ark 
of the Covenant] on shoulders / they find them in their 
heart. | Merry fawn, / rotating sun, / religion is with him, 
the tendril / of mercy and majesty adorns him. / Redeem 
the unjust / ask whatever you please / I will grant it and 
/ my virtue will never desert you. 

His tent is better than an inner courtyard. / Fate during 
his life is like a bridegroom. / God has granted him the 
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gift of the word / so that in wisdom he will be an impos- 
ing | and limitless sea. / Now a great house / increases 
the harvest of / all my fruit trees / the beloved fully lives 
/ with the community of / my people, he screams with 
joy, / he passes the night where my necklace lies. 
Wisdom has its loves / with a cantabile poem it gives wit- 
ness / so that his friend is satisfied / he sent him an emis- 
sary pleading: | FOR GOD’s SAKE, MESSENGER, / SHOW THE 
FRIEND / HOW TO ARRIVE / SO THAT HE CAN SLEEP WITH ME! / 
BEHIND THE CURTAINS / I WILL GIVE HIM MY HAIR / DESPITE THE 
TORMENT [IT CAUSES ME] / AND I WILL ADD MY BREAST.’ 


PAR 8 7257 3 wr / pan Tit ONnwA DID / PAV TA Tio Nida TON 
PA DS APRS PI / 

PRD T2RAD TpRAN TpN|A / DN PRA PANDA PvANdA PANDA 
Spro 

Day v2 Ay DPD DANK ND / 073 TN] Twa Ty Pa] ANY 777 ON ON 
Ton a 3 

OUND VND TIVANOD 

op I / KAT TDI!) PR / 79 ox AB HAM / TAY TAP pa oid 7B 
mata an ova 

OUND TURD 

ORWs OTN aiRda Ta am / "Ta 92 pr ody Oy on pow Dox ROT 
“Ta ayn STD 
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/ Ope Spee foynan / pea Spee Pvanoa / pra Spee jynan 
PND OWRD PVANOD 
ana 9on / itin Syn) pinva vt / iiad1 Ww owa wai / iid nba OVI WW 


Labs nap 
PyandA tpanon FwandA / Spxa y2va PVandA yvanon f2vandp 


DUND TURD 
72227 Doiw P2nA Van AY / WH AWWA ‘Ma Ww! 2B AAT 2 NPT 
"Tan We? 


/ Dyxa Spee pynan / yva Spxa Pyandn / Spxa Oyxa joyanon 
DVRD IWND TVANOD 


192° 


Ravan 12VaANoA 12WANA / OWRD TRA TENA T2vANoD TvaNoA 
DURD T2VRD 

Th Daw "Twa 239 DP TW Os IND / m1 naw nindy1 9 D2 nai 3a PPI 
"TT wD) 

Dynan /opxa Syxe Dyanon /Dpxe Spx oynan / Syxe Syxa yynan 
Supra Spra 

ey / i Wyd APA py / Tinta VWI AAS Pw / Jaan Aa ANIAXA 
TAN? YAW) D8 


fava Pyanoa fpanda fvanda / yRa q2va Pvanda fvanon rvandaA 
SUN 
voy xT Tropa Dans 979 / Tay Mew PDN Ta 99372 Dp IT NDNA 
"TAD PE OND 
‘Discovered the secret, what I am going to hide. / A glass 
on the left, a lover on the right / Rebuker, stop! I don’t 
believe in you / I will turn left if you turn right. | If you 
are used to / joy and happiness, / Eden and Gile/ad I see 
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before me. / I am not going to mourn / for the time being 
but / on happiness I will spend / what I have left. 

My mouth is a glass in the mouth of a fawn, observe / my 
wine and my fruit mouth to mouth. / I do not find help in 
your advice. / Please, argue less, give me a break. | 
Quack physician / I hear the kettledrum / joyous at the 
rhythm of the / wine on the lip of my jug. / The fault- 
finder increases / sorrows, stop! / I ask, like a pauper / 
for tuberose from my roe 

A poem with a soft melody, discover its secret. / My soul, 
dedicated to the prince and his honour. / It is a rattle for 
the cloak of its splendour. / Renew the embroidered writ- 
ing in your hand. | Wholly embroidered / out of gold, 
perfection of / the song, the Galilee / of the west adorns 
you. / This is the culmination / of the praise / taking as 
spoils / my dearest longing. 

Wisdom has called Heman, / called Moses, the most faith- 
ful of all my close friends, / you are the recipient of the 
pleasure of my breast, / with the filament of a crimson lip 
like manna. | Biscuit soaked / in honey, the height of / 
beauty. The / laces from the edge of my clothing / untie 
and discover / a breast raised like a wave / like the 
breasts of the concubine / beautiful, and nibble at my 
bosom. 

By virtue of his love for him / this love poem concludes 
with a poem of praise / to pass the night at his breast like 
a pouch of myrrh / promise the faithful messenger that: | 
FOR GOD’S SAKE, MESSENGER, SHOW THE FRIEND HOW TO AR- 
RIVE SO THAT HE CAN SLEEP WITH ME! / BEHIND THE CURTAINS 

I WILL GIVE HIM MY HAIR DESPITE THE TORMENT [IT CAUSES ME] 
AND I WILL ADD MY BREAST.’ 
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4.0. Ambiguous Metres (Mustabih) 


At times, especially with strophic compositions, it is difficult to 
identify the metre. There are many possible reasons for this, rang- 
ing from a challenge presented to the reader by the author to the 
inclusion of biblical citations or improper use of the metre. The 
following composition by Moses ibn Ezra (Brody 1935, 259) is a 
clear example of mutaddrak modified with gat‘ (bvxd dyrd dro 
>yxo), but it contains the occasional mutaqdarib foot (7715). This 
unexpected element is really the result of the free use of the hazm 
modification, which is here applied without restriction, rather 
than exclusively at the beginning of the verse, as prescribed by 
the classical rules. 
I follow Corriente’s reading (1997, 233). 


Syxe Sux Syxe Sura / Sure Sux Spe Dpxa 
aAppan py madi / apain -P aaNA 


OUND TURD IND OND / OUND IVRD OVND OVRD / DVND VND VND IVND 
Jay Snicnixginn / rap oy ta Py 7X / awa) pwn Twn 

ORD OND [ZIV IRD / OVRD QVRD OVND OND 

APATH Xo yxy? 12 9v / nyZTH Az? OT * 


DURD TURD IVRD OUND / QURD IVRD OUND VND / OYND VND OVRD VND 
3271 37 PO THA / 73ND NS TR? XPAN / 722A NY ANY? y2T 
DURD IYRD OWRD PWD / QVRD OWRD OVND VND 

nratpP ON mXAM / na yn nixn pninp 


DURD QVRD VND T71VD / OVRD VND VND OVND / QVND VND VND VND 
yar min nimi / nn pm nya / 93 353 TT DPN 
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Sure Sux Syxe Spxa / Sure Suxa Syxa Duxa 
AN IOX wea / ayyon wys mninyy 


DURD IUD OND OUND / VND TPIVD IVND OVND / QVRD OVND TVR IVND 
wat jwa pina ian / wan 1129 NT AN|I / WI? DT DY 

OUND OUND ORD ORD / QVRD VND VND QVND 

ayaan x9 ty> nigtn / APR inix ory 


OUND [IVD VRD IRD / VND VND 719 DVRD / ODND [71DD VND VND 
poy Jo? inmqagas / pow ny pind Spx / podaa xd Pan oP 

ORD DYND VND T7IVD / OVND VND OWRD TWD 

JND ND PR DRT / Na NdD TdN van 


‘On account of love my hands lose strength, / and be- 
cause of separation my eyes cry. 

From so much love my heart is broken, / but the pain of 
absence overwhelms me, / and through my eyes a torrent 
passes, | from the blood of my heart its waters are drawn, 
/ and hence they never quiet. 

Tears bathe my bed, / my pains have expanded so, / 
more so with the departure of Isaac, and the walls of my 
heart | are covered by sorrows, / that come deep into the 
core. 

Since the day he left, my bliss has been exiled; / as he 
went away pains overcame me, / fears of death fell upon 
me, | my bones like a woodworm eaten away, / and burn 
with the fire of love. 

The fawn is attired in precious robes, / he alone is 
cloaked in gracious beauty; / sweeter is his palate than 
nectar and honey | the eyes that gaze upon him, / never 
grow dim from watching. 
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The day of his separation to God on his behalf / I pray 

that his steps be firm / and under His wings he is shel- 

tered: | MAY GOD KEEP THE FRIEND WHO LEAVES / PROTECT 

HIM WHEREVER HE MAY BE.’ 
This phenomenon is not exclusive to strophic poetry, but can also 
occur in classical pieces. For example, the following composition 
(Jarden 1992, 60.1) has two possible scansions: 


Paws 721VD OWRD PD PVD ORD 
TON2DRD 2 VANDA = |NNYND 1? VANON 
nna Jaa own ANH TWIOH ON 


‘When sorrow reaches you / it leaves a scar on your 

heart.’ (Samuel ibn Nagrela Hanagid) 

This verse and its analogues can be scanned as the magzi’ form 
of mutagarib (ws we we > JaI72 OWRN ANIM NINws ANN 
m9), the first foot being modified with talm (j71pp — Dyx); or it 
can be scanned as mugtat (NNDVNA 1) VON > AXNIAND XW JOAN 
71992 29 anvxn). However, scanning it as mutaqarib involves the 
use of a magzi’ form that is not used in the classical catalogue, 
and mugtat therefore strikes me as the more suitable option. 

In this context, the harm modification—which, according 
to the classical rules, can only be applied to the beginning of each 
hemistich—can in fact appear in any instance of the 712 foot in 
tawil metre, even those that do not come first in their hemistichs. 
Similarly free use of harm occurs in musammat form, as discussed 
above. This use of harm can create a new fixed sequence devoid 
of even the slightest remains of the original foot (Pagis 1967, 1.1- 
2; Brody 1894, 1:20.2): 
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PPVRDA VND TPVROD VND —-TPYNDID VND TPYRD FVND 
“NTN? DARI OW = ay TAS Tipa nN? 
‘AMD Dann ATIY ND nay nN was nan 1 
‘Having found the source of my life I will dedicate my 
purpose / before the days return me to the ground 
If it were wise, my soul pursues the wind / because it is 
alone, this would be my earthly reward.’ (Levi ibn 
Altabban) 
PPVRDA VND TPVROD VND —-TPYNDID VND [PVR IVND 
my pwi waw nT ANS ininw3i m to)) ima 7284 
‘And a roe in his hand a glass of wine and when he drinks 


it / it looks to me as if the sun kissed the moon.’ (Judah 
Halevi) 


One of the most famous examples of this free use of the harm 


modification is the poem that Ibn Gabirol dedicated to Samuel 


ibn Nagrela, in tawil metre with pe’ rhyme (Brody and Schirmann 
1974, 4): 


TAPRDD OUND TVREDOVRD ——TAYRDI OUND T7UNDD ODRD 
MD TRA MAAAN WRIA TRA  ADPwWIADIy INw ind nxt 
HPPROD DPRD TROD SyRD — TepR|D Twa TPpNDD tps 
AW WPAWNMMBAN = — AWA APD TN NID ATID 
Trproan ya tepxan oyxra — pran Syrxa fppxan Opxe 
DWI APR] Aa D|wW2 AYN nDNA OTA MwIwD AN? 
PPR VND TPVROD VND —- PPR TWD [PRA TVND 
naypn Wad jax 7p? 5231 oen2ta Pi AAT TY TDA 
Topxan Dpee frpran pea (pyran Spee pyran ja 
nawn Aba nanwa saw = AWN oy AID Pina aNnDD 
Popxan bpxa typranyxn ran Syra pean Spa 
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nay NT) AT oy azTH AP 
PPVRA OVND TPVRDD VND 
ASS AND Tony ANY] Ny 
TOPRDD IND [PPR [VD 
may ina TIN xy ow Dam 
POUND OVND [PVR PWD 
m|wni Oa WY API RD 
PPVNA VND [PVR IVND 
nap naaio ind ni 
PPVND VND [PVR IVND 
noiv "an XD [nena inix 
PPVNA OND [PVR IND 
nd} D3 NIN INIT 772 
PPVNA VND TPVRDD IVND 
mayan naa SRinw nips 
PPVNA OVND [PVR IVND 
naoNA TAY Man 7s 
PPRAN TWD [PVN TWD 
map? ON AID TaN NVI 
TPPRAD TW [VND VND 
nan VN. Ax "77 7274 
TPPRAD TW TVR VND 
nay nxta a2) wna 
TrpRan 2V9 TRA DND 
naw ay) x» ning 77 nay 
TPRD OPN TPVRAN DvD 
na D3) DPD Nw wy" AN 


naw] PIN Y TNT 2 
PPPRDD OND TPPRA OVRD 
PMN W ny ANI IP? ny7 
TPP TWD [PYRO VND 
TAB THD DIT DN TD NIN 
Trpran 209 TyRaA SND 
“DW? we Hav Tin 
PPVRAA VND [PVR IVND 
Tip cag ANITA DxINw NIN 
PPPRDD ORD TPPRA OVND 
"2 ON ITD ON DTN] 
TPVRDD OND TPPRA OVND 
pun aa Digw) Ty ON NAD 
TODRDD IRD [PPR TVD 
BY INI NPWY NID PN 9? 
PPVRDD OND TPPRA OVND 
no Tio Daw ARAN APN 
TPP TWD TPVNDD VND 
Paka OI} ZW IW 
PPVNAA OND [PVR IVND 
TINA AY AAS Wl TPT 
PPVRA OVND TPVRAD IVND 
TNIAN? pe PX PRIN TNA? 
TPPRDD VND [PVR TWD 
Tin yw Ja -NapNA 
Topeon DyRa TrpRan p9 
ina) TA wa wa 72 


‘Who is she who like the dawn rises and reveals herself? / 
She shines like the sun, pure and beautiful. 
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Noble like the king’s daughter, tender, delicate, / her 
scent is like burnt myrrh and incense. 

Her cheek is like a rose flushed with blood; / I see her 
spells although she is not a sorceress. 

She adorns herself with jewels of gold and pearls, / and is 
covered with sapphire gems. 

Like the crescent moon is the crown above her head, / 
everything she is, is onyx and jasper. 

If she revealed herself in the distance, I would think / it is 
a dove leaping and flitting about the field. 

When I saw her, I ran to her, / and upon seeing me she 
hid her face. 

Where are you going, where? The day is far spent, / look 
at the world that without light would be like the dark- 
ness. 

She moved her lips to answer me, / it was as if honey 
spilled and dripped over them: 

I rise to see Samuel the seer, / to circle his house. 

Then I responded: Don’t go, no, for / while you live you 
will not be able to see him, 

for he has died and descended to Sheol; because of his 
deep affection, / his love for you he became spent and 
died. 

Go to that Samuel who has set up in our land, / as did the 
other one in Ramah and Mizpah. 

He studied science, he understood the secret of the ar- 
cane. / That which was exiled and scattered he knew how 
to gather; 

he took its spoils and placed them in his treasuries, / 
trusting in its gold and silver gems. 

My beloved, my soulmate, you are the balm for pain, / 
for every illness you are the cure and remedy. 
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Much have I loved you, there is no end to my love for 

you. / Here I am, appraise me and my heart, with this, 

endeavours. 

Out of love for you it praises you / with many pure 

words. 

All words tremble before it, / they all blush and cover 

themselves in shame.’ 
Finally, the following example (Brody and Albrecht 1906, 5), is 
a musammat murabba‘ that tries to maintain the mustatil metre, 
but unsuccessfully. At first glance, it seems to be a clear example 
of bad verse. It is a very early composition, signed in an acrostic 
by Isaac ibn Kapron (or Qafriin, Cordoba, 10th century), who in- 
serts and metrically integrates biblical citations here and there, 


including their scansion in brackets: 


fips byron =o patpren = ya ywan = [pa rowan] 
Drn2N NW Ty RYAN-N mp ony = yan? 
Ppa Trpxan yopatepran jova inx2pyra owe panda 
DAN TTIW = ANA TPIIAD ALIS TN FTO ANDI I’ VR 
[wa tyanon] pyayyprean povatypran = powa pyre 
OMS TOY DTS TiN) oo Taannaqva = Tax 7ION 
Pea Trpran pyapPpanoa  frwayrwan twa ypanoa 
pram 2 Syn yas poz Ay Py) ID MwA PyRIIN NP 
Ppa twan = ypainNyya pvatpran yova tpran 
pnp ay AP Tanai = Popa yaw POR NIPA 
PYRO TaN «NA TINA PRA TPN|D ypRgN PwaN 
Danipnaa 8 FyPMaopH -yoyMoON  FNyan iv 
[wo dpron] pyatypran pve typran ioxdpa pyre 
mamotzaA oamsyn-om) oaanonenk) Ian WIP 
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twa Twn 
onan warn 
PvNd Tvanon 
nn Wp ma 
[tows trpron] 
DANTA WNT THN 
fava Tvanon 
om on ning 
fpa pwan 
DAN xed by 


Tye Twn 
ax 19 PRD 


[iopxan twa] 


nisyn waa 
Tapa tpRoD 
orviaa Swi 
Tapa trpRon 
WEN V2 
Tapa qwan 
AW 7219 ON 


topp we 
3833 12371 
fava typo 
niaqw> nn 
Tapa Tr pRdD 
ont orxid] 
Tapa tpRdD 
Wn vas OV} 
fava tr pRdD 
AWPA NW 


foyp ws 
avn 489 
twa 2AM 
nian) wt 
Tapa TpRdD 
DYx3 J] 
TPIVAN PVRD 
WIT Ds Wy 
f2pa Tyran 
awn) Tvy 


‘I remain afraid of (Deut. 9.19) / the Creator of the heav- 
ens / I cannot find words / my lips are mute; 

Young and dejected / I will benefit from Your favour / 
like the friendly old man / upright in his ways; 

I hope for Your mercy / with a firm heart / I will not 
keep talking / for I am young in years (Job 32.6). 

I begin my prayer / with the permission of the great and 
small / Lord! I open my pleading mouth / take pity on 
me 

When I beseech You / listen to me, because in You / the 
poor commit themselves unto You / Lord, eternal Rock! 
Full of light! from Your abode / do not hide Your eyes / 
avenge Yourself with Your right hand / God! of Your ad- 
versaries. 

They have destroyed Your Sanctuary / they have dragged 
me / on my feet they have put / snares and nets (Eccl. 
7.26). 

Our honour is sullied / our heart, ill / because we have 
no father / we have been orphaned. 

They distress and humiliate us / they take us to the bon- 
fire / with axes and hammers (Ps. 74.6) / they tear down 
Your Sanctuary. 
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In every country / scattered and scorned / they mock us / 
a shaking of the head amongst the people (Ps. 44.15); 
They conspire and lash out / they plough over my sword 
/ night and day / they whisper against me. 

Return Your joy to me / and hear my prayer! / God!, 
King seated / upon the throne of mercy.’ 


5.0. Hybrid Compositions 


In the field of religious poetry, the Hebrew poets developed hy- 
brid strophic forms in which they combined all the free uses of 
modifications associated with musammat with some strophic 
structures that changed in each segment. This technique appears 
to have been prompted by the insertion of biblical citations that 
spawned the composition and gave it its theme, as if they were a 
biblical harga. 

The following example (Brody and Albrecht 1906, 52) is 
one of the most famous religious poems by any Andalusi Hebrew 
poet and is in fact still recited to this day. It is a strophic compo- 
sition by the poet Judah ibn Bil‘am (with an acrostic signature), 
in hazag magzii’ metre, in which both the two types of darb ac- 
cepted by this metre (j7,pxan and 751y9) are used. The filling feet 
appear with all the modifications permitted by the classical rules: 
kaff (7pxan > Spran), qabd ({rpxon > y2vKaN), harm ({rvKRaN 
> pwon), harb (ypRon > Dwon), and Sitr {PRON > PRD). The 
introduction of the biblical passage at the end of the last strophe 
(pizmon) can produce alterations in the metre. I have not scanned 
the biblical citations. 

In any event, what is important in this case is the strophic 


structure. The poem is made up of five verses of four segments 
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whose rhyme appears to be aaaa bbba ccca ddda eeea; as can be 
seen, the first original monorhyme verse gives rise to four others 
with a musammat form. In the second and third verses, further- 
more, the poet even seems to be trying out a type of internal 


rhyme between the first hemistichs. 


Paya TRAN 
PAWN 72? THT 
fayan {wRan 
rata OX m2? 


Pavan [VRID 
*a3wn oY TA 
Trpran [PpRaN 

ANIAN] MADR! 


TPR TVA V9 TVROD TVR 


pam aay? 2 N78} 28 


TPPRONDTPDRAN 
‘N84 “nol 
TPpNOD [PPRAN 
mI MIN 
fyan fRaND 
"MIND 73 TW 


ram maya #2 xanya3 


fayan {Ran 
WAT 2S P3 
Mayan Tayan 
Ty man pe 
Tava PWR 
TPN No AT 


PAW OY ONIN PY NVI TVA 


Prpran pean 
YT TaAN[r] DN 1? 
Prpran fpRan 
MPM) aw 7a 
Prpranpran 
v5 nidgwn d2 79 
Prpran pyran 


PAP! PTA Tn pye 7) Tay 71S 


‘uy Yond 
frpran trpran 
"yy may nran ON 
TPPNDD [PPRAN 
1D DAA YIP] 
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Prpxan frpran Spran 


ram pai ea gradi vaby Sy atin atin nya Ww" 
Tryon ya = RDN 
eee TaN jen Tl 
Tryon {Rod iopran Ppran 
PTPAXNDIN AWN] WRX Wh Wy? 
TDN TVND biyan 
Pray. es ae hae 
on frpxan tepean tepeon Pepean 
AT OAT. TA NITIBT a, TBAB OND P| PPA NI 
TPpNDA [PVRDA Dopran Pyxon 
o2yaa PTW inp 7d nvy nivn 
TNO T2PNER HopNon PpRoD 
p72yn? 1H ON) pa? Wat niaKx nit 
T7BN8 T2PRAR PopNon PRD 


Dopana Tian OX) = DD AN APY WitP 
Mayan japan fayan PRD 
ran Da? TIT RITA raina obwA Ay oy KvIT 


‘Upon remembering on my bed / the arrogance of my 
heart and its sins / I rise and go / to the temple of my 
Lord and his chambers. / I say when I lift my eyes in 
prayer to the heavens || let us now fall into the hands of the 
Lord, for his mercies are great (2 Sam. 24.14). 

To You, my God, Rock of my strength / my refuge in my 
anguish. / In You, my trust, my hope / my energy in my 
exile / To You, all the requests of my heart / and all my 
desires are presented. / Redeem your servant who yells 
out from his accusers and enemies soon || let us now fall 
into the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are great (2 Sam. 
24.14). 
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Hear me, Oh Lord, hear me (1 Kgs 18.37) / when I plead 
from my predicament. / Do not scorn the wretchedness of 
the wretched / who yells from the fury of anguish. / The 
peoples know that / Your hand is not short / and he who 
wrested justice, recognizes and accepts his faults || let us 
now fall into the hands of the Lord, for his mercies are great 
(2 Sam. 24.14). 

Wherefore doth a living man complain (Lam. 3.39) and 
affirm, / what he is going to say and justify. / Mud work 
lacking value, / his body is like fine dust. / What shall be 
given unto thee (Ps. 120.3), man / if the work is bad or it 
is just. / Perhaps these are not his words and acts rec- 
orded in the count of his days || let us now fall into the 
hands of the Lord, for his mercies are great (2 Sam. 24.14). 
At midnight / your servants arose with their praise. / The 
purity of the patriarchs, remember them, / and do not 
look at their bad deeds. / Holy One of Jacob, look at his 
misery / and do not judge them by their acts. / Exalted 
be God who makes peace on high || let us now fall into the 
hands of the Lord, for his mercies are great (2 Sam. 24.14). 


Something similar occurs in the poem by Judah Halevi, mu- 
sammat murraba‘ in mutaqarib metre, discussed earlier in the sec- 
tion on musammat (Brody 1894, II:176). The poet describes a 
storm at sea, closing every strophe (or verse) with Psalm 139.7. 
This verse may even determine the metre of the poem, since it 
can be scanned correctly as mutaqdarib, with modifications char- 
acteristic of the metre, which the poet applies throughout the 
5yxo Syxe ype Syxa). The metre is ambiguous, because it also 
uses modifications typical of mutadarak, but the predominance of 
the ;:yp foot confirms that this is indeed mutaqarib. The filling 
feet are modified with gabd (7p — Did) and talm (jpn > 
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5yxa), as in mutagarib. However, they also appear modified with 
habn (j)yx5 — 7pD), and even, at the end of the poem, with syl- 
lables added to the beginning using hazm (Oyx5 — jpiyan), both 
modifications that are characteristic of mutadarak. Nevertheless, 
it does not seem that the high number of ;)1a feet is the result of 
extending the modified mutadarak foot with hazm (Oyx — j1v9); 
rather, this foot marks the poem’s metre. 

Altogether, this composition is made up of five large blocks 
that are structured and rhymed in an unusual and experimental 
way. Each block begins with a letter of the name of the author 
(A717) and each is made up of six verses plus a refrain, or pizmon, 
which always finishes with the biblical citation (Psalm 139.7). 
The first strophe maintains the rhyme of the passage in Psalms, 
i.e., /aaaaaa a/, while the others have their own internal rhyme, 
only recovering the rhyme of the biblical citation at the end, as 
if this were musammat, i.e., /bbbbbb aa/, /ccccce aa/, /dddddd 


aa/, /eeeeee aa/: 


Opxo Sux TVD PAyD fiya Spr Taya Spr 
mow opimo dy opnw ona opm pp 
DUNS TVD = OVRDIVRD = PPAVD TVD «= OVRD POVRD 
my p77 WDD] TW DPND PRON) DTT WN? ND 
OUND FUND PAD [Vp PVDOVND = PRD ORD 
mepn? simaveio wy prior sian adpip 
Dpra tayo = pea Taya = IVD OWND = DpND DDND 
ma na wpa a7) wpina ia wpv INoNn 
Papa aya = pa yaya Pwa TVA = PRD Dp 
T7871 YO" aT Taw ov inda ND YT 
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Syxo dpxa 
my rn Dip 


DUND PVR 
m8 Oy 
OUND TVD 
DDT NWT 
OUND TVD 
DwP 17? 
OUND TVD 
oT ON 
DUND TVD 
Ds oan? 
Taya pova 
Dai FAN 
Syxo Spxo 
mio rm 


Taya OpRD 
reyp nn 
Taya OpRa 
rpia Wap? 
Taya pray 
pi vivna 
OUND TVD 
roiy ony 
Taya OpRD 
rana °12w 


Pay pay 
mTiay a4 


Taya papa 
orp) Dray 
fray Taya 
rainn iy 
OUND TVD 
TAWA PRI 
Taya OuRa 
OPAL ON 
OUND TVD 

nin py 
OUND TVD 
nwa 7 Spa 
Taya Dux 

NINN 19 


TD TrIVD 
Pat) OTIS 
OUND TVD 
DIN ANN 
OUND TVD 
wxrann nya 
OUND TVD 
yoan ona 
FUND PAVE 
sia tina 


Taya pay 
nyan waza 


OWRD TVD 
pvds23 pra 
OUND T2VRD 
viv VIM 
OUND TVD 
may? Dip} 
TAVD T2VND 
DP DN IPN 
Taya Spx 
nzivl nTy 
TAD TrIVD 
nw? MPN 
Taya Opra 
“oY NTR 


Taya pays 
pyid? O'T}21 
OUND PpD 
pqo Onan 
Oped priya 
warn 371 
OUND PIpD 

yo2d aN 
TaD TAyD 

7an yay 


Piya Syra 
TTI} AW te 


MAS TIS MSL TN Ty Ay 


Spxo Syxa 
pds inn 
Sprxo Spxa 
PRY NTP 
OUND Taya 
mnt Vo} 
Dpxa dip 
op) 1) 
OUND PUNO 
Tin NA 
OUND Taya 
nwna °271 
TVD VND 
TTS NPR 


MAS TIS MSL TWN Ty Ay 


OUND Taya 
pina 07] 
TVD OpND 
onp anw 
TVD VND 
Wy Manny 
Sprxo Spxa 
rowa 057 
TVD TVRD 
TDW NT 


Twa Papa 
paioy anwiad 
OUND [PVD 
man DAN! 


Duro Sura 
ADWR-W 
OUND PVD 
TIPS 7 
Sux Sura 
ADO VW 
Suro Sura 
APN 29 
Paya papa 
mI 7 OP 
fava VND 
npn ow 
Suro Sura 
Mp im 


OUND [VND 
ma DiNwn 
Paya papa 

ATID Dip PR 
Paya soapy 
TTP 107) 
Tiya Syxea 
mpyn ip 
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fiya Spra 
nD WrT?? 
OUR [ya 

DiI) TANI 


Paya AyD 
TINH Ny 
Paya papa 
‘HAN 12 Dip 
Taya OVRD 
moa) Tw 
Taya OND 
TH2 tan 
Ty) Ope 
Mav) AN OP 
Typ px 
oa 1Ni3 
OUND [yD 
innwim 


OyRd pipy 
inawi nx} 
P2AvD VND 
nininna pa 
OyRd [yD 

ANT 170) 
Taya OVND 
oninan yn 


Dyxa pays 
TPS 0? Ta 

OUND TVD 
i399 2aKNn 


TAVD ORD 
TN TT 
OUND pipy 
"AND 8) 
OUND ipa 
AID? ND WR 
Dux Sura 
TIDDX Da 
Tawa papa 
my? TIM 
OyRD pipy 
paw ON’ 
Sux Spra 
inana 


Taya pra 
InAs 7a/ 
Paya pope 
niniw nivyd 
Taya Opra 
ANN? TD 
ye papa 
Dann 7X20 
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OUND Prpy 
mM? aN 
OUND pipy 
DINPR Tr) 


:TMIAK PISA ANT ANNA ToOX mE 


Duro Spro 
yy T 
Paya pop 
"AY? TIN 
OUND PD 
Wo OF DTAa 
MRD TVD 
TTY nig 
OUND rp] 
mya pan? 
Dyxa Paya 
ory) 
Dux Sprxo 
inaTs on 


:TMIAaK PISA Av! ANNA ToOX 7K 


Taya Spr 
inan wn 
Prva Taya 
nina wh 
OpRD Ppy 
ANI 
TD TPIVD 
DAY WAY 
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Spxo dpxa 
Ta Poy 
TVD OWRD 
min? Tint 
OUND TAvdD 
my ay 


TAD PApy 

JIT WY 7 
TVD OVRD 

mw pown 

PAvD FOVRD 
y TAD -) 


Taya Spr Taya Oyra 
TODA PROV = WN 
Taya Oyra TD PrAyy 

MIN TNT Tey AW} 
Taya Tyan TVD PAyD 
"DOAN IAN NNN 
TBS PABA AS! TID TN 7S 


‘Whoever decides and executes / is in the highest Heav- 
ens / and over the faraway sea / His justice shines. | Man 
is not the master of his route, / rather it is by His rules, / 
his molten image is a lie / and he endeavours in vain. | 
From the well he rises / one day, he hastens to cross / the 
seas, he is pleased like an athlete / running his race. | His 
sin twists him; / there are traps along the way; / he asks 
for a west wind, / and the east wind blows on him. | He 
knows he will never / with his strengths and his under- 
standing / raise his standard, / nor will he depart, nor 
follow his path. | He turns to give thanks / with a trem- 
bling soul / but out of exhaustion / he screams in a bitter 
voice: || Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Whither shall I 
flee from thy presence? (Ps. 139.7) 

The waves roar / with the turning of wheels; / they are 
thick and insignificant / on the surface of the sea. | The 
heavens darken, / the waters redden, / the depths rise up, 
/ their crests mount; | the eddies boil, / the clamour re- 
sounds, / with no one to subdue / the fierce din. | The 
strong weaken, / the waters cleave in two, / half are val- 
leys, / the other half mountains. | The vessel, aching, / 
goes up and down, / eyes search for / the helmsmen, 
where are they. | My heart is at peace, / I wait upon the 
Saviour, / as in the hands of Moses, / Aaron and Miriam. 
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| linvoke my Lord, / I fear for my faults, / that my en- 
treaties will not / be a burden. || Whither shall I go from 
thy spirit? Whither shall I flee from thy presence? (Ps. 139.7) 
The sea grows rough / and intensifies, it creaks / the 
masts and / the wind splatters its foam. | Their pride is 
vanquished, / their captain panics, / the mast is sapped / 
from unfurling the sails. | It boils without fire, / the heart 
despairs, / while irritated by / the oar of its rowers. | Its 
pilots falter, / the crew is drained, / its sailors dazed, / 
the watch blinded. | The boat, like a drunkard / who 
staggers and sneers / peddles for free / to those who 
dwell inside. | There is Leviathan, / powerful in the 
boundless seas / reciting the Kaddish like a bridegroom / 
to the banquet guests. | The hand of the ocean / wants to 
bring them in. / No refuge remains / nor escape route. || 
Whither shall I go from thy spirit? Whither shall I flee from 
thy presence? (Ps. 139.7) 

My eyes blur / before You, Lord / my supplications / like 
an offering I present. | I fear for my life, / 1 tremble un- 
derfoot. / The cry of the son of Amittai / 1 offer to You. | 
Remembering the Red Sea / which is never forgotten, / 
with pleasure and passion / I write a poem; | the miracles 
of the Jordan / with them I am satisfied / and as in Eden 
/ 1 widen my heart | to whoever sweetens the bitterness, 
/ who comes to the aid / on a day of rage and irritation / 
and the day of the waters of Meribah. | Both eyes / on 
the God of the Heavens / who opens a way / in the rough 
waters. | The heat of His Earth / comes from His rage / 
and with His breath / He gives us ice. || Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit? Whither shall I flee from thy presence? (Ps. 
139.7) 

He withdrew his rage / from the son of His slave girl / 
and his soul / saved from Sheol. | The heights wanted / 
to make peace / with the abysses / and the terrified 
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scream ceased. | The jealous waters / He made tallow / 
the fear dispersed / and the anguish concluded. | The af- 
flicted heard / the angel of mercy, / from on high, / the 
sound of footfalls. | Thus the good news shall be given / 
to the people oppressed in captivity / with the hostile 
hand and castigation / weighing on them. | She who is 
roughed up and humiliated / is like the vessel, / she will 
once again hear / a song of thanksgiving. | Go out, 
daughter of my faithful, / of my tenebrous clouds, / be- 
cause the glory of the Lord / towers over you. || Whither 
shall I go from thy spirit? Whither shall I flee from thy pres- 
ence? (Ps. 139.7)’ 
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TRANSCRIPTION GUIDE 


Arabic 


No hyphen is used between the definite article and name. 


Consonants 

Arabic Judaeo-Arabic Transcription 
j x mk 
-) a b 
ro) n t 
& n t 
a i 8 
e n h 
2 5 b 
> aT d 
B 5 d 
J 7 r 
3 T Z 
oy fc) s 
oO v § 
uw? - 8 
ve g d 
b v t 
b 0 Z 
id y 
; X g 
s) 5 f 
3 Pp q 
3 =) k 
J 5 1 
e n m 


} 


J 
Ss 


Transcription Guide 


*Tnitial alif is not represented. 


Long Vowels 


Arabic 
\ 


J 
is 


Short Vowels 


damma 
fatha 
kasra 


Hebrew 


Consonants 


o-»uw % 


arte | 


Judaeo-Arabic 
x 
j 


bo] 


v 
+ 


lomo 


aw to N ¢ BA O89 


“sos 


Transcription 


aa = a | 
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2 k 
5 1 
n m 
3 n 
fo) § 
y c 
4 p 
5 f 
8 S 
? q 
+ r 
wv § 
n t 


*Tnitial alef is not represented. 

Of the bgd kpt set, only the fricatives bkp are distinguished with 
diacritics. 

Vowels 


Vowel length is only represented in the case of the simple vocalic 


séwa’and its compounds. 


qames, patah a 
sere, segol e 
hireq i 
holem oO 
Sureq, qibbus u 
vocalic séwa’ é 
hatef patah a 
hatef segol é 


hatef games 6 


GLOSSARY 


‘adb: the first letter of the watid is eliminated in the foot jn>yxon. 

‘agz: last hemistich of the classical verse, traditionally known as 
soger in Hebrew. 

‘aql: the fifth consonant of the foot is eliminated when it is vocal- 
ised. 

agra‘: ‘bald’—a muwassah is ‘bald’ when lacks a prelude (matla‘). 

‘aqs: qasm + kaff. 

atrag: ‘lame’—one qufl segment of the muwaSSah is double, while 
the other is single. 

‘arud: 1. the science that distinguishes good verses from bad, and 
identifies what modifications and irregularities affect them. 
2. the last foot of the first hemistich (sadr) in a classical 
verse. 


‘asb: the vocalised fifth consonant of the foot remains quiescent. 


bahr (pl. buhiir): metres (‘seas’), the specific measures to which a 
poet conforms his creation. The classical system attributes 
the following 15 metres to Alhalil: tawil, madid, basit, wafir, 
kamil, hazag, ragaz, ramal, sari‘, munsarih, hafif, mudari‘, 
muqtadab, mugtat, and mutaqarib. 

basit: classical metre consisting of }2yxD Vand Xx 2 in each hem- 
istich. 

batr: at the end of the foot, the sabab hafif is eliminated (hadf), 
then the final quiescent consonant is eliminated, and the 
final vocalised consonant is left quiescent (qat‘). 

bayt (pl. abydt): verse, or sequence of feet closing with a rhyme 


that must be repeated throughout the entire composition. 
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daff annafiis: variant of mutadarak consisting of byx5 x 4 in each 
hemistich, also known in Arabic as fitr almizab, muhdat, 
muhtara‘, garib mutadarif, or Saqiq, and in Hebrew as misqal 
haténu ot. 

dahil: vocalised letter placed between ta’sis and rawa. 

darb: last foot of the last hemistich (‘agz) in a classical verse. 

dawr: ‘round’—the first section of a muwassah verse. 

delet: sadr. 

diwan: collection of poetry by a particular writer. 

du bayit: innovated metre consisting of Dyxd yxann ya Spro. 


fasila sugra: sequence of three vocalised letters followed by a qui- 
escent. 

fasila kubra: sequence of four vocalised letters followed by a qui- 
escent. 

fitr almizab: daff annafus. 


gamm: ‘adb + ‘aq. 

garib: muta” id. 

gusn (pl. agsan): segments of the muwassah rounds (dawr), which 
have a variable rhyme throughout the composition. 

guz’ (pl. agza’): 1. metrical feet. 2. segments of a muwassah verse 


(both gusn and simt). 


habb: variant of mutadarak consisting of })y x4 in each hemi- 
stich. 

habl: habn + tayy. 

habn: the second consonant of the foot is eliminated when it is 
quiescent. 

hadd: the watid magmi‘ is eliminated from the end of the foot. 

hadf: the sabab hafif is eliminated at the end of the foot. 
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hadw: the vowel that precedes ridf. 

hafif: classical metre consisting of jnX2pKDd 1) Vand jNX RA x 1 
in each hemistich. 

harga (pl. haragat): a final refrain that closed and governed the 
structure of the muwassah, which can be found in dialectal 
Arabic, classical Arabic, Hebrew, or Romance. 

harb: harm + kaff. 

harm: the first letter of the first foot is eliminated from each hem- 
istich. 

hasw: the ‘filling feet’ that precede the ‘arid and darb in a classi- 
cal verse. 

hazag: classical metre consisting of |7yx5n x 3 per hemistich. 

hazl: idmar + tayy. 

hazm: one letter—and in some cases even two—are added to the 
beginning of the verse. 

hurtig: a vocalised lengthening letter that follows a vocalised he’ 


wasl. 


idmar: the second vocalised consonant of the foot remains quies- 
cent. 

igaza: rawa is replaced by a corresponding consonant in the al- 
phabet. 

ikfa’: rawad is replaced by a consonant with the same articulation 
point. 

“lal: the feet that occupy the position corresponding to the ‘artid 
and darb undergo specific modifications, which must be 


preserved throughout the entire poem. 
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iq‘ad: in one part of the gasida, one ‘arid is used, and in another 
part, a different ‘arid from the same metre (only occurs in 
the kamil metre). 

iqwa’: a rawa vowel (magra) that alternates between /u/ and /i/ 
in the same qasida is changed. 

isba® the vowel of dahil. 

israf: a rawa vowel (magra) that alternates between /a/ and /u/ 
in the same qasida is changed. 

ita’: the word that carries the rhyme is repeated, retaining its 


form and meaning, throughout the qasida. 


kamil: classical metre consisting of };yxan2 x 3 per hemistich. 

kaff: the seventh consonant of the foot is eliminated when it is 
quiescent. 

kasf: the seventh vocalised consonant of the foot is eliminated. 


madid: classical metre consisting of }yxD jnXQyRD x2 in each 
hemistich. 

mafruq: infixes are added to the verses of a muwaSSah as metrical 
extensions. 

magra: the vowel of rawd. 

magzi’: a verse that eliminates the final foot from both hemi- 
stichs. 

makbul: when the darb in ragaz metre accepts the habn modifica- 
tion. 

manhuk: a verse that eliminates four feet and preserves only two, 
or four, depending on the metre. 

mar’us: prefixes are added to the verses of a muwassah as metrical 
extensions. 


mastur: a verse that eliminates a complete hemistich. 
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matla‘: prelude of a complete (tamm) muwassah. 

ma?utalaf: second metrical circle or sphere, which includes the 
classical wdfir and kamil metres and the innovated muta- 
wafir metre. 

misqal Dunas: mustatil. 

misqal haténu‘ot: daff annafiis. 

mu‘arada: literary device consisting of sending a composition to 
another writer, who had to reproduce the metre and rhyme 
of the original composition in his response; in the case of a 
muwassah, the recipient had to use the same harga. 

mudaffar: two stichs of a muwassah with at least one internal 
rhyme. 

mudari‘ classical metre consisting of }7yRan {OX pRd Tryon x 1 
in each hemistich. 

mudawwar: a verse that consists of a single foot. 

mudayyal: suffixes are added to the verses of a muwasSah as met- 
rical extensions. 

mudmar: all the feet of kamil metre are modified with idmar; in 
this case, the original form of the foot (j3yx5n2) must ap- 
pear in the poem at least once, so that the metre is not con- 
fused with ragaz. 

mufrad: two stichs of a muwassah with a single final rhyme. 

mugannah: both prefixes and infixes are added to the verses of a 
muwassah as metrical extensions. 

mugarrad: ‘stripped’—the verses of a muwasSah conform to the 
metre chosen by the poet, without metrical extensions. 

mugtalab: third metrical circle or sphere, which includes the clas- 


sical hazag, ragaz, and ramal metres. 
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mugtat: classical metre consisting of ;nX DVR TON DNA} vaNoA x1 
in each hemistich. 

muhalla®: darb and ‘artid are both modified by habn and gat‘ in a 
magzi? verse of the basit metre. 

muhammas: the verse is divided into five segments. 

muhdat: daff annafis. 

muhmal: metrical forms innovated after Alhalil. 

muhtalaf: first metrical circle or sphere, which includes the clas- 
sical tawil, madid, and basit metres and the innovated mus- 
tatil and mumtadd metres. 

muhtara‘: daff annafis. 

mumtadd: innovated metre consisting of jnX?yxD ya x2 in 
each hemistich. 

munsarid: innovated metre consisting of jnXxdyRe [yyRan [ryRaN 
x 1 in each hemistich, also known as qarib. 
x 1 in each hemistich. 

muqayyada: rhyme with quiescent rawa. 

muqayyada mu’asasa: quiescent rawa that repeats alef ta’sis 
throughout the composition. 

muqayyada mugarrada: ‘naked’—quiescent rawd that does not re- 
peat either ta’sis or ridf. 

muqayyada muradafa: quiescent rawa that repeats the consonant 


ridf throughout the composition. 


muqtadab: classical metre consisting of }»vanon vandn nx ywaN 
x 1 in each hemistich. 


murabba<‘ the verse is divided into four segments. 
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murassa®: all the segments of a muwasSah verse have internal 
rhymes. 

musabba‘: the verse is divided into seven segments. 

musaddas: the verse is divided into six segments. 

musakil: muttarid. 

musammat: use of internal rhymes within the verse but maintain- 
ing the final rhyme throughout the poem. 

musattar: the segments of a muwassah (gusn or simt) have one 
stich. 

mustamal: metrical forms codified by Alhalil. 

mustabah: fourth metrical circle or sphere, which includes the 
classical sari‘, munsarih, hafif, mudari‘, muqtadab, and 
mugtat metres, and the innovated muta”id, munsarid, and 
muttarid metres. 

mustabih: composition where it is difficult to identify the metre. 

mustatil: innovated metre consisting of jd {7yRaN x2 in each 
hemistich, which can be called misqal Dunas in Hebrew. 

mutadarak: innovated metre consisting of })yx5 x 4 in each hem- 
istich. 

muta”id: innovated metre consisting of yond jNX RD TNR WR 19 
x 1 in each hemistich, also known as garib. 

mutallat: the verse is divided into three segments. 

mu‘tamad: mutawafir. 

mutamman: the verse is divided into eight segments. 

mutaqarib: classical metre consisting of }71y) x4 in each hemi- 
stich. 

mutawafir: innovated metre consisting of JnX2yxo x 3 per hemi- 


stich, also known as mu‘tamad. 
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mutawadfit: gusn and qufl are symmetrical in the syllabic compu- 
tation, i.e., both single or both double, as opposed to aTag. 

mutlaqa: rhyme with vocalised rawd. 

mutlaqa mu’asasa: vocalised raw4d and alef ta’sis repeats through- 
out the composition; can be closed by he’. 

mutlaqa mugarrada: ‘naked’—vocalised raw4a that does not repeat 
either ta’sis or ridf. 

mutlaqa muradafa: vocalised rawa and ridf repeats throughout the 
composition; can be closed by he’. 

muttafaq: fifth metrical circle or sphere, which only includes the 
classical mutaqarib metre and the innovated mutadarak me- 
tre. 

muttarid: innovated metre consisting of ;7yxon [PpR|ND [AN VR 
xX 1 in each hemistich, also known as musakil. 

muwaffa: the first two hemistichs of the poem rhyme, but without 
the ‘artid adopting the form of the darb. 

muwassah (pl. muwassahat): literary genre originating in Alanda- 
lus; these poems are generally made up of five strophes or 
verses written in classical Arabic, the last of which finishes 
with the harga. 

muzdawig: the segments of a muwassah (gusn or simt) have two 
stichs. 

muzdug: in ragaz metre, the poet makes the ‘arid and darb in each 


verse rhyme independently. 


naffad: the vowel of a he’ wasl that follows rawa. 
naqs: ‘asb + kaff. 
nutfa: a composition that consists of two verses. 


pizmon: qufl. 
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qabd: the fifth consonant of the foot is eliminated when it is qui- 
escent. 

qarib: munsarid. 

qarib mutadarif: daff annafis. 

qasida: any composition that consists of more than seven verses. 

qasm: ‘adb + ‘asb. 

qasr: in a foot ending in sabab, the final quiescent consonant is 
eliminated, and the vocalised consonant that precedes it is 
left quiescent. 

qat® in a foot ending in watid, the final quiescent consonant is 
eliminated, and the vocalised consonant that precedes it is 
left quiescent. 

qatf: the sabab hafif and the preceding vowel are eliminated at 
the end of the foot. 

qifaya: rhyme, or group of consonants and vowels that closes a 
verse. 

qit‘a: a short composition consisting of between three and six 
verses. 


qufl (pl. aqfal): ‘refrain’—the last section of a muwasSah verse. 


ragaz: classical metre consisting of ;:va9n0n x3 per hemistich. 

ramal: classical metre consisting of jnx2vx5 x 3 per hemistich. 

ras: the vowel that precedes alef ta’sis. 

rawa: the letter that ends the verse and repeats throughout the 
composition. 


ridf: lengthening or weak letter that precedes rawa. 


sabab hafif: sequence of two letters, the first vocalised and the 
second quiescent, traditionally known as ténu‘a in Hebrew. 


sabab tagil: sequence of two vocalised letters. 
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sdadig: all the segments of a muwasSah verse have the same rhyme. 

sadr: first hemistich of the classical verse, traditionally known as 
delet in Hebrew. 

Sakl: habn + kaff. 

salisa: innovated metre consisting of jyyanon tnx vvRe Oyxa 
INDNDVD. 

salm: the watid mafrigq is eliminated from the end of the foot. 

sammatat: see musammat. 

Saqiq: daff annafiis. 

sari‘ classical metre consisting of nx2wan vanon Pyanon x1 in 


each hemistich. 

Satr/Ssitr: the first letter of the first foot is eliminated from each 
hemistich, where this first foot is }7yxan and has already 
been affected by gabd (— }>px5n). 

simt (pl. asmat): segments of the muwassah refrains (qufl), which 
preserve their rhyme throughout the composition. 

sindd alhadw: the vowel that precedes ridf changes; the change 
can be between /a/ and /i/ (iqwa’) or between /a/ and /u/ 
(israf). 

sindd alisba® the vowel of the consonant dahil changes through- 
out the composition. 

sindd arridf: one verse has lengthening before the rhyme (ridf) 
and the following one does not. 

sindd atta’sis: one verse has alef ta’sis and the following one does 
not. 

sindd attawgih: vocalisation of quiescent rawd (muqayyada). 


soger: ‘agz. 


ta’sis: a quiescent alef separated from rawad by a vocalised letter. 
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tadmin: the rhyme connects syntactically with the first stich of 
the following verse. 

tadyil: a quiescent consonant is added to the end of a foot that 
ends with watid. 

tahrid: in one part of the gasida, one darb is used, and in another 
part, a different darb from the same metre. 

talm: the first letter of the first foot {7y5 in mutaqdrib metre is 
eliminated from each hemistich. 

tamm: 1. a verse that preserves all its full feet. 2. a muwassah with 
prelude (matla)). 

tarfil: two consonants, one vocalised and one quiescent, are 
added to the end of a foot that ends with watid. 

tarm: harm + qabd. 

taS‘t: the first letter of the watid is eliminated. 

tasbig: a quiescent consonant is added to the end of a foot that 
ends with sabab. 

tasri® ‘arid and darb rhyme, sharing the same rhyme and foot 
type, in both hemistichs at the beginning of the poem; later, 
the metre adopts the expected form, beginning with the 
second or third verse. 

tawgih: the vowel that precedes rawd when it is quiescent. 

tawil: classical metre consisting of {xan {yD Xx 2 in each hem- 
istich. 

tayy: the fourth consonant of the foot is eliminated when it is 
quiescent. 

ténu‘a: sabab hafif. 


waft: a verse that preserves all its feet with modifications. 


wafir: classical metre consisting of jn2yx|n x 3 per hemistich. 
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wagf: the seventh vocalised consonant of the foot is left quiescent. 

wags: the second vocalised consonant of the foot is eliminated. 

wasit: mustatil. 

wasl: a lengthening letter that follows rawa, by which its vowel 
is lengthened. 

watid mafriiq: sequence of three letters, two vocalised separated 
by one quiescent. 

watid magmi: sequence of three letters, two vocalised and one 
quiescent, traditionally known as yated in Hebrew. 

wazn (pl. awzan): measures or variants of the metres resulting 


from the application of modifications (dl). 


yated: watid magmi<. 
yatim: a composition that consists of an isolated verse. 


zihdaf: modifications to the filling (hasw) feet. 


SCANNED VERSES 
(ALPHABETICAL ORDER) 


npii 7 72 Nn nN|an ix npn nvyn onwa npaX 
owran is 59> niban ows nidan cry nidap ix 
DPR TN WiT3 ay ITZ OTT? WIT 

nnAM mT 1D px wes Sbax 

maw nnn AOA NaqKY iawa inDiN} TIT Tia DINK 


"2 TW? NID] 12 TDN WA) NIV IDR] TWP TN 
PI PASS 8D 7a 51 an wer pan Tit Dknwn did pADY AN Tid Nida ION 
DPD VANS NO TD TN] TWN ya] AAW 737 AS DR PID OX ANAS 
"72K "a? 72 7A HR FAN 

Tago? THNN 77] TN ON? TIT AMD AnHa INS 

ITPA Dax Tra DX 72 INT oxa Tid ats) 

12 NI ALD PY PR DIY VAT TBD PR 

Won Xo nwn Nd 7in Tay nya Oip wawn PX 


TA? 327 AN VIN TW TTL NON AN DIN TPN 
nist "28 PHN YP °D TW TR IAN YT TDN 
TANI PWT WI 4a INN OTT WIND >a? TNT ON 


DN XDD IND TPT PWH NIA TTD TNT NP_T PD Wray "a AND ON 
"ED 72 TYAN IN Pn Nhy Wala wr 

pwiv> plas OPYI ND OANA PNA OAK DWN 

myo OPYI 2NINA APS upy Wasa “THT DN ON 

yi NO nyaT ww dda WW Ox TID ON 

TMIND NYT? ON 72 TNA OM OX OWN ON 

nmap Ja7a OWA NIN TWIN ON 

ATIAy isiv7 Sy 857 eqaa Ox piv Dy on 729 Tox 
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rian YvAM PT? a ANAK 129 pa ANT Wix 

may i TN x 7 Dam np TN DPT) AX TID NIX 
MITA 23) PPYI PPVA TAI) PT IY FN 7K 

Haq Hm wp ID Ww Aa Wawa TTD 7? ALIN 

"a7 7? TaD AAS aT] NT] VMI} TN 

APALDY PRI 2 12W] OAIN WR 

AN ORY OPT TI) OTIT] WR 

OPTITI WI TY 02 WATS 7 AWAY 

PIT TTT 8 MN? DY PATS] Mya? NVI TID VIN 
APT) AW ay 87RD INN? TDR TITW 


INTPI NO} PI D2 TI PT OXI XY OMT AWA 
Dy IT) INN TH 913 59 WIA NIT 7D OVI Tay? ia 793 aNd 4D ia 
220 7x Dar pa Dns Wine NI ova ->YN PAT Ina MNT inix won Pon 


1 wiva Dao Tita Sp Dax 395 pra pia xin Dar 
naz nya is 72 ipywa paxn Oxy 313 yt Ara 
TIAN) POTN PR Tra ANIAN TDPRI PAWN) va? THT aw OY “DIA 


ran Day 2 Pa Ny7n283 raw ON ORIN py NZ 


Dan oyipa wy ya ‘ima 

Pa ND? 72 PRI TIAN AS ANS ON TA 

DANA P2Na PNZANA IY PNW nym pHing nda 

"AT 3D HN) Ta TT, 19 73) Wy W327) Ty WIN 37933 

Man npay ix nay inqvna vign oY an oN>R ANA inix Ww na 
723 TAX TIN TON WAX OX Ton ONIy ma pa) ned ima Ox Tan 
na? HOY 72 Ay XIPH OP] ABIN NMS 72 Aad oA TAT? AWWA TWH Ta 
D> TNDI OO TP Wan Anay RW Aa aT Tit OF MAY pwn Xo nnd 72 
"22 Te 12 DAW? NOY WS IN VMN TS 17 TA ND 7 TAY NT TD 

WHAD Py ni? Ma APTN py? pwN nya 
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mn) ay A TIN At PVD YNW POX NTP! 
Sqai ja) gi amin nan apa 
rniyad nqini ATI a TAI POR) tT) WAX Wes Ox OWA 


ony > on ov qa pin Td igvaa Tyn Tas WA 
Mn tN) pinta) Aan Find oan Tis nba ws 


MINS TN 32 ALTA YT’ W278 ANT NU ne vw Oy 1 NT 
npn 

TTP) Myyp YY MNT TAD oo NI NI NAT 

NTA DARD INTINT TR WIND Pra a? Way rT 

MPMANI] NPVN A 77} 771 BNI WW ADS W|I TT TT 

DAS 12 AAPL TS) AY? TADS NPWS WIN OPTS TTY 7 
D3 TP TINT ADR PW AOD] DW AIO? ND WW AIO OF DTA AANPR 72 
"A DPT MAY AN OP TN? TAIN AI PAA? NYT 3? Ta WP TAY 
innwim inANnA inaTS oh APN] ow oa po ow Ox? OPyT AI 
TYAS THB TST TIT Te TAS TIP TE 

pote ag7) 3] pny Thy caigaa ng Tk? X28N awa NX ANw yoy 
APA OX TINAN) APPA Ninn 

DIDI vw Tw ITT WI ANN NPI WB 2? NYT 


"IN ARINAY PRPD IPA AN XD M7 PRA ARAN oan ty 773 NI 
pen? fan own own 

Dyip orxad93 yy on Da Ody er DAY nan Dipa i732 Oba prxn 
TNDYS INT" PWN PRT TN RY TDD RW dw dvr Nw” 

THT TPT TTS AR Tanya 972 7322 AVP F233 NPwI 2 APD WR NAW 737 
7m 1 228 xy Sova Tn np 2a a PTY Pp Ay PMA Tia APA 
"2m 7 #7 

488 x2 OTON Tn ANY nikan WY “INS IYI Tava nian wr Aa 
I NT PIN NIN? 1h ND) NiaT] OW 
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awa 5p ia niend Dan 701 31 TR TOM 85 31 AW aX Twa pny xin 
TaxM fay yy Tra ar iaqnai av nied i729 Ox non KITA 

ope 8502 oI ND) ONT ODN) Ninn’ Odd Dra ying Aan Tin 
DPT WIND 

AYN TAN) yp? DID APA A? PAN OPT 

sR} IND I) IAM °3I) AN 

*2IND "21D "AYPD "YA NY AWM KIA TD AYA 

Day m7 DINW Py WE MINWA OY NNY|I N77 

"wa TTIW) MVID A7wWa "Ay “A Ninja VN NT 

NWI APA APANN Ag? wy 21 Pan pyr ypna niaazn 

iT nin 52 ATTY NOM Aw ind Saaz IW NX TH 

Dy) aA AT PAW TP By 728 Ov Dr) Dray) DrPaza pIVB Ora D7] 
DYpIN AST} OP pag? Maw PR Ny Dip) PAT VO} OPT ANDI PAIN 
min py) neivy AT A?In ID ON DAM OpAY DYN OPN 32M] 
FT RIPS OD ADS TWAT? VE AWAN? MIX AWN "271 DE DYN? 
TIAN 2S TRY THI TR AWS TI PAT HIND 1D vy NPR 

ia OYIT? Da xDD TAN’ IAN ID 1237 17 

NOS 1a DINY IP? AN PON Ny OIAW 1) VAT N37 

IAD NOV niAN|D oy niww sTViI WY Way Niza 7 

THONW NOY Tip "2 TSA 1237 707 

Towa nt? pon Spwa 2a owA DYYWin TON Poa Pe Op2p pnd oVT 
Son 7759 12 53a Aw Aas ooRiw> qn ind inp Sp rW3D iaD7 OY] 1a 
On aw San p43 5y 72 Donny Dt 3 1 

nindw nivy> niniwn wh 779 Digwa innwi nx inary jan inon wa 
TDP TON ANY AIO] ANNAN? TA Ap ~arA TTIN Dip px nininng pa 
TeNna pp DY WI 722 TEA Dip DATA 1 DAT TN? OMY WAV) 
Ne TIN? Tinta TW yawn May ANAT May To ATID Poy IOWA TH 
Ia aS TAS! THAD TN AR MW Py y Tia a uw DaxA NAN Na 
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niaa) aqim yay ninwp oy niaza ow oxN 7? pan 


ATI PNY PANT 79 FN 1) RANT 

JNIOD TN Tid JANN OKI 1NDN 7132 3aN} 

DOA DY Tha Wids op 9d) Wr Mm NNW wen dN TIN} 
noiy ~on Nd pn nix va Ox dn ox Pm wow) 
navi wrx 5a) wai dad Pa nna TAK 


NIN VIN Py nw apipn aan) An py yy oda 
"aN PDN AN|wWA? awa ANWs NAD AINA Mw 
DIN! INP? TaN) OWA OW) OT 

oTONa "y TAY? ya NN) OT NaqWa Dy aw 


nyga) Oro Say OP ANY rayp MN Pay OTIS Peis: OBI PAN oN 


DT roy vIvAA VNAnT nya Wyn 27) wR Ya NAT rai wis? onn 


“a ann yaym Tiawa ayy Paix oy) yan oO war pAb D|IN yyw 


TH] PEIN AND |NND WTP? WS Dy wa yy AN PaNP pw iam Tin 


TTBS TIS TI! TI TPN TS 173A DN) dina TANI DID) ANNA DINPR 


Poiawn mya wx niawna Ta apM IwaA TP? M1 Na pn 


Joma 79n Ox) Dov canie op na noi 

13 7] 1d 19 Syn yd oy oP oTN Van WT NI 

maw ay) xo ning WaT nay TTI yw Ja enaqNa 
hn. ny OX WN ON DD070 ix Daw YT Mm 

oad ADA Nviy AMA Wr AVIV Inspr AVIA FW 
DANA WNT TH Oa SwAr OMITI O¥ID] OPN AT 
mypaY OPNwW wx oy TawN 2 TW TAIpA pag mov 
py AWA) TION Mans ANA") NTA Ypw 

pnisbe 773) Wy 2a OT) Wa AMS Wry 92 Ty) DvD 
my PwI WAw MINT ALIN ininwai pm va Ha vay 
many raw voy Taw OX PIW NT Waa TAWA 
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OINWA ANI TX TWD) hyp ov ind Ta 2awM 


ARMA iaw nx Han ow ina 03 Oy My pray? ow nivy? 33x oT 
DVY TAD IWS PT WHI MRT PTY NYP? 1 


"TY Wy UPS mm ITATR nt NW pibn nova TH abiAl niaada WR wn 
18 

Amn? YY ANAT) Aan Aaa ny"? oaAY Nzin 

32D) ODN ia RN IDT OND 

oy SxdT mop? dyads 9b9 Tay mean Sapds ara 5995 dp di07 nda 
"TAD PT OND’ 

"3 nay In DY TY TW 3awA 72 WaNI a 922 NWA TD ANN ADIN 


2aW “TWA Daa DP TW Ox IAD TA naw ning vp OD nai a PPT 12 
TT bY TD 

Dray aN PYY TATN Tip No} VAAN 33273 WaWN TION 

winp O22VA? TaN WN) OF] Var Nay May Ona TTIW wp T? 172 ivy 
xanga? PATA DIPwA NYY ON NIN] DPI TINA PN] DY TN] apy! 
man) Day 3 

naeNA AY NII Na TN Tio 22 ANA APT 

Ips or AINA nig? 12 Y2y a Vip 98 TN vara Tan Wa A pK WO 
Day vay Oop ov Tit Daa of 7 wy Da diay TaN Siar ay tex Daag pra 
"raya 


DrnDN] Ney TWA kYAR'ND] Map DAW 1392 "AM? 


bind AINY 7an3 ix pqza oni Ty 
ANT PY) OPI Wal 232 "22? OMI TT 
ma > API AVATA PR ANA vTiTD nA NVA aa) Tio Ma AT OP 


TPTOYN 
mds van Poy Tor imag Powwn ne pis spy Pobya dxd man oF 
JD ND PX DNV JNA NPD 
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IAP NO AwWs-ny wald wy iM yen? 79 nia oP 

PAIX OPP NIN’ NM PAD DTH PRA 

‘a8 12 TTT Noa TM ANA ipn 79 49 oT ya oy AIP 

AYR? 22? Wr PPS YPN TP 

PR ON) DTT WRD ND MID ipTY OPIN] oO oy PNW Dia OPA PP 
"220 Dean my TigwaD 2a/P¥ IW) WA iw TT 

MA’ py? Wiad wiv) or 74 p72 DF Tian AdIY NIV? pI) i201 APW idyND 
TAY Dov nda xd =) yy? na main wpa wii wpina ia wpyv Non 
72K aX My? WA Dip nTiay m1 nti wold nim aw TR TUN yo" ba 
nag P89 Ms! AI 

IT) WY TIDT PI IN) DIT WIN ODIA Dy” 

2 tie pa adn oiy Tip peta wal dy? wiva and iD Prana ri” 
JAW ANN OFONX Tiy Da aan ja 7X Wy T2IdN ininw Ine pray 

aN TW ry NipyT vv OP! ODN] We Tip? 223 TR? 

ATM Naw MX 33°33? TV) DID N7, 

nogiag) NINA ind AA XYAI Tid] NY| Dida W? 

ww yop 422 WN 97 Pa X21 NaN PI IITa Niaz) ww 

WL Mp. ONY "aT aw nny ne pa Aw 


awd1 OA Tin ixiza VID ihAT won Oy AVaw dy Dida iry Jam 


32 85 in vay ya Sy qaIn ND PD OYA vAvIND ww? ipsa 

PLY TPD i|X) Nigun WIT Tpw Ha ww» dp OI TPA] Prva aad WRD 
*vNn ON INTIA ON aw 72 37 483 

naw) WPA WA Ma AN AwA APT J2A Naz ANAy 

WH OTT PS PPA YN PANT AT WA -HNIW 732 

TAIN TY WS PY WR TPs 72 DATIX PY 1003 

gn niga yy ziva inqyia Aas werd Oxn Ay nNTD 

*DINDA IT] ID NOM) IAW] 92) *aw "Na 
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790) 031 Tix inaaKa 722 pwn aha Dixw) Ty on nA 2 
nay NT) TT ov ayTn ash awn ping 2 ANT 72 
ng O32 DPa nya ww As inayy TAN wa wa 22 
Tat 8 DPT, ANY OTD ra" DTI 7 

3197] WN HD IW ND) OMS 7D 

"agwn niyo naa ayy Jaq? 7193 

navn AyD nAAwWA NNW AWN Oy AIND iT7ina 0a 
“NAT Da -YWD TNA NNYT NVI NY 7B2 

TP PY OWS 9D DT HR ONT TPR AX I] DANA wAWs 
Pay AD] OPN PPIA VR PIII MA P12 IND ang 


am naa TPN WN ABN) Ow TAN N? 

Agr TA AY? TN 7S Tw TI? TW? NT? N? 

nisdwe oT) awd wan indy prtn wawn2 Nd 

weg naa) 4oP Fa 72 WAN? pin nis Dian Nd 

INI THY aynw Day Ww pw TOI NaN wyIy1 NY 

TAI Na TN? PITY ay NW) ray Py Ia? 

JANI DX AND INik NS? ON NVTN ND ANI awa 727 

"2D Waxa OW! ANSI AW Taa TT TW OR ADP TI! TAND 72? 
tn oping "aa? Nivp on7 waa AND 

na? oP 7a? wy A}yA TP OF > WAVI? 

BD TAN AWIT sw? Bw NW 922 T7777 

nyIN wraNny TY PRY NI TN ava PID ANN 

*nann Dana Ata? xD NTI NN wal ANAaNn 

NOWID APN) AZ DWI NYS NTS OFA NIWIw. TN? 

DPD IN TVDIA PN WAY APPIN DDWAX TIN APyEX 32 niawna 5°) 
x93 5312? Sa -ayy "tg Tar oa xa) SoD ata OD DY wy NTaN 
772 897 738 
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niogwn 23 7? -MAIIa MAAS OPM IW TaN 7VVa "NO rT WRLI] "28-7? 
Daye 2 RINE] PAP) PTA A Pw¥ 7? TAY TTB MIND 79 TV 7a? 
ram) 

DEN} 773 17° DAK? 72 72 

nayaa nq. Dxinw ibys uyIwa noyw Oxinw x 109 

raping nw "72 2Y TPT PN’ ys ANTS AIAN nya 12? 

|W NNra 27) HIN] I] WNIAN? PPPS PAIN TN? 

 N7OnA Th Twa Sy ox Yiann OFA NTN 79? 

OS TW TTS TAA TW TAWS 72331 NON WA DX 792 "2a? PY 2 
"702 NIT OWPYA WN IVD IIa 723) v7 

POTS DAN! PINS DWNT OTN 13a WI? 

TaN] WY inva wn? 

OW TAS RW] bor m4 ipywa Tix? qina "DI TWAS PAPA TT 

922 990 ina 372 mx °D°5? 

AVIPS PTY RW MN 1D IY AMS NN wn ipa NN Ip? 

Ay WS ND1 in2a pope XD 729 naw 29 1p NIK 


map nario inad nia? AYip cag AXA OxInWw iN 
nnbwa ip ov iP nx nnzini 39 and ores 37 Ww? 


npgan ry mp9 aps Ty aaNi) 
TORI PR TA Tye Apa pod sinw Twi nADx WwW Tin Aa ANION 


mows Deans 999 “Tay ma bapbe qr 65995 5p dio nda aNd paws 
TAD Tr ONDIN DY ONT 

Tay axgyai 1229 Dy pq Nw niana Oxw ixJ|2 NiTWN aT NIP] PNIAN TNA 
TIT ON) IHS OW T¥DN Dxa DOA TWA TAT 1D Pay fa nT a wAwW Dua 
Ton 

on 3Wx Ssemip? Sy anam nt 52 OND 

5 ny ora on wera DIN WaATN 

ayn odiy> orp om abe 79 1h WR OVI AI Aiv nN 
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TRAD PT Pad ints WN Ws IH PY PTL IT 7a aN RAN 
RITN2B] PAT BPA ODN PVN PPD NIT PTY? DX! YPHT? ON DTN 72 
ran oay2 73 

Dam) OPED ANI AANA OYyP Ox 7 7? OIA Dy TP nD 

Jan poaALI TIT A Jn 79 AN 

PNT Ba Naw Wwe YN IPH TAN ar? Ww 7D 

ont) ix onidy) 02229 tiy pow nn 

jnDAX MAIN PR 718) jay niin Ww “WA 

na TRA Wa TAN WiKD PRA T|PwI AIp INW ind NNT 

°PN WHA TTD Wa Ni 01 TIANA nix Fann An? 

Apr x) oDiy nw wer DiMA init? um 7 

nyyan wyD *ningy vy Hay Ny Nie) TAH PIT NVI M3 973772 DPN 
APIA IIS WNT 

rawnia awh? 079 wan Xo WIN N22 1 yan 

DwWITP Sapa DwInTA TTR "von 

APT TS Tyga *aNT Na7IN ovaN 

xawa 2 "oy nDin D9inn yTin No PAYA 

3 DD ANT APN VAT AWTTA Ny vawA OX! NI 7TH AD 


332 077°) ay Ona cnx Tay Dy TS WY JX IwI 2? pwn TWA 
APAT No yay 1D APT 
7g 732? IN OT Ws WN 


Dranipnan OY TNA DpH APY OYA ON FIpan Tixd 
DAN) NPY WT WT ON) PN OI iaw) OA DNA OND O72 


Dvn nXIp? OWN. OND? XDD 

Di a DIN AS AD OF AN WOT AND OTs AN Ma 713 AN 
wow maw 12 Tips niny yar Dax obx Awa aw zDn mp) pars nw ya 
29 Sim Sei naw ST by aka ow nan OXnwa FIIs Sy yaIN O21 
on 8 Op ny) ony Sy wwe Dip rw 
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orn? on nied wn dm Dy wn ras Sy) WIT DB INDI 

APAY D3 ATT APN nwy wY"v OAN| DY yTP AIP 79 AN] NTI 

sw? "aN? PIT YN IPA AN 

NWP ina NIkyn Na TY NWN XO Da IN DID NWA “PIs ANTD WAI 
2 TTT WI2 Dd TW Hp WD oF ya x» 

WAN iA PIN OA a>) inaw nx Yad Db> vn jax ma ON pI AMD 


"IPP PNW pPsx yw wan vA 
8¥1 ait 79 nD Thy WR 72 Ivy ON ODD nOw 2D 
prariy nag DNTIA YI PTA INS OH NI AD 


92 Dy gy) wer WI TY 

ina "22 may 

AVN MAX YN ipa NXP? AyIpS p71 Rw YN 1D Ov 

Toma ny nina? oy PwaIN) NIN ya oy 

"2 DAVA PTI TY NNN py¥ yy ny Aan ON] WAT TA NP. “ip sy "yp 
PAT Daya S72 gn7|I WAY OV TTD TTI MwA Ww APN NY TT? 
apgin inix ory wat Aaya pinn ian wan 1739 jn] WNR|I wad TD ADP 
nraan x5 Tyo niga 


DvAN? 7 AN 137 PX 7D INDI 27) ANNA 

"a OYA OP NI RBI TOW"? PR AB ON TS HAN PY Nay IDy pa DIDS 
57m aixaa 53 aa ‘ta Soy Oy A on pnw Sox xa n= 
“Tq ayn Sta Dewy 


nna 22? 08 APPT AS WE RAW VBID NHI AIAN yh 72 NAAN anna 
DAN TTIW? ANS TPIIID ANS TS TON ARI IX Vy 
WWW TTY axd oParlinva nyaATa OpWh oy Oy 


Dan) ova xn Yate POA NR IMD WT 
TTpI TDi |OIA pnw ny ww) ANwWA AMP 
sam xdni 729 pm piapa nnp i) Taxi Dia "ayn Np 
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DAM ” Sym YVAN PID A? WR] AT MIWA TRIS "nA? 
xdOaT Tow DIa IN PNT Apa T nie? xia wap my vai pon Oxi AIP 
pn ivy dst am Ot na nivain ny pio vpa nwa pny’ niyaygoi nivy 

7 akwa> D3 TD iin D3 aRW TD D3 Oy pq Dads 


"ANT N12 DPT Nya1 DPD 71 OVIDN NT 7INT NID OVA’ NII ADT 
‘aa Thaw PNA IN TI3T Dip 

anya wrap ma nisyo) Swoa niaqw> nn nisin) wn 

M>w Hw? PVA MI NMaNA aw TaN ay MYT 

ABS TNDD TS oNIN ANT Ny PPS Ww ny ANI? MN 


p> NW Tip wpa’ OXI WaWNA WX TINA RV 

iniddbwa Sxiwi 70 iT Ox Tit 52a nibw nx x DRw 

ax Tan 12°55) apy? 89 mx 5511p Dy pata aw 

xD 37 NPINVR  PPVRY AWA NIT Ww [AL. ...] mapa ain TW 
xp nan 

i339 *)y ATAY] 012) 3a na DRinw 

3177 82 85) Ra ATVIN 7D Ti? AAaD AND Tw TIT ada TIAN NR Pw 
MTS TMP 9 732 DS AW TR NIvA|? TA 

napr ana gn iin Syn) pins ar itiaai ww owa wai iio 793 opp Pw 


92 920 iw Sona a7 AY WH TVA Pa Ww a AAT MB MP? AT, 
"a 7? 

TD ADS wana TN Han Paw 27 DPW 

ABD ON AAT Tana nop PHwka O21 yw Iw 

naa NIP] 72 W 2 We WA yaw 

DPINI ON NYP Nvana OPIN WW OPIN? NID O’PNwW yaw inna Aw 
Dw In oF 92 owaIT 72 2 PAT 

TWAS 72? Td IDA PAD TY PWT -NY ANW 


TINT ND FN AYO? OP! DPA IDR Man nav} nav 
yay ony? OTITI DTIAW ND pat DAY cnaw 
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n|TA O2A MAN Wy TW OT nT) Daw? px Taya nv 
1g? wey 8 DWH wey OY TPAD Aw 


yw 2 72? RWI NY TIN Nia ONAW 
DAN KBD DY av 779 OX AWPA nyIw) awa) FIvy 


pa DID] TN? Tay opy Tana 127 myn) 

gv JIN? WX 73°12 YIN 

DPwyA pam oA INP) O~pAN nian OANA nan 
OTT TI Rw OTP? WR a2) Tin 

navn DIB PY APIA PR yw]? we Pay Pan 
nop VSS 1S We? WIR OTA PN AAT DW TWA 
ANS TNW DIN WRI ONIN pI? DAwPA us pnvn 

An ONAN 27 TPA AWN Wire 1H? ON Donn 


NAMES OF THE METRES 


IN THE HEBREW TRADITIONS 


Arabic Israeli Hebrew Ibn Danan 
First Circle tawil arok arok 
madid mitmoded masuk 
basit mitpasset pasut 
Second Circle wafir mérubbeh ‘odef 
kamil Salem and/or Sa- tamim 
lem wé-so‘er 
Third Circle hazag marnin megil 
ragaz Salem and/or Sa- haruz 
lem wé-so‘er 
ramal qalua‘ hol 
Fourth Circle sari‘ mahir mémaher 
munsarih dohar méyuttar 
hafif gal gal 
mudari‘ domeh médammeh 
mugtat qatua‘ pasuq 
mugqtadab a) méussaf 
Fifth Circle mutaqarib mitqareb mitqareb 
mutadarak maslim and/or té‘uni 


misqal ha-ténu‘ot 


INDEX 


‘Abdarrahman II, 4, 8, 10 

‘Abdarrahman III, 8 

Abilhasan, 12 

‘adb, 48, 155, 156, 163 

addition, xvi, 27, 29, 30, 44, 
52, 53, 54, 64, 75, 76, 78, 
87, 88, 110, 121, 127, 139, 
157, 165 

‘agz, 19, 155, 156, 164 

Alandalus, xi, xii, xiii, xv, xvi, 
1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
24, 120, 135, 150, 162 

alef, 13, 14, 93, 95, 96, 99, 
100, 101, 154, 160, 162, 
163, 164 

Alexandria, 118, 148 

Alhalil, xiv, xvi, 1, 2, 3, 4, 81, 
85, 155, 160, 161 

alphabet, 5, 100, 157 

agra‘, 9,121, 155 

‘aqs, 48, 155 

Arabic, xi, xii, xiii, xiv, xvi, 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 16, 
17, 39, 42, 46, 84, 86, 88, 
105, 107, 114, 121, 147, 
148, 151, 152, 153, 156, 
157, 162, 180 

arag, 10, 110, 155, 162 


Arraba‘, xiii 

Arramadi, 12 

articulation point, 100, 157 

‘artid, xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, 1, 2, 8, 
10,12,19,9993. 98.32. 
33, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
86, 87, 88, 89, 101, 104, 
121, 149, 155, 157, 158, 
160, 162, 165 

Attabrizi, xiii 

‘ayin, 96 

basit, 4, 21, 25, 26, 27, 29, 46, 
81, 82, 83, 95, 99, 107, 112, 
114, 118, 155, 160, 180 

Ben Jacob, 41, 45, 151 

Ben Labrat, 6, 7, 56, 102 

Ben Sa‘id, 12 

Ben Saruq, 8 

circle, xvi, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
159, 160, 161, 162 

composition, x, xii, xiii, xv, 6, 
8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 23, 24, 28, 29, 37, 49, 
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51, 55, 59, 60, 61, 63, 92, 
93, 96, 97, 99, 100, 101, 
103, 104, 105, 107, 110, 
112, 114, 115, 118, 120, 
121, 124, 126, 127, 129, 
130, 133, 135, 138, 139, 
143, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 
164, 165, 166 

consonant, xi, 5, 8, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 18, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 35, 36, 40, 42, 
43, 44, 50, 54, 58, 70, 79, 
81, 82, 83, 84, 87, 92, 94, 
95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
139, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
160, 162, 163, 164, 165, 
166 

Cordoba, xiv, 4, 5, 6, 7, 11, 
105, 110, 114, 133 

dages, 13 

dahil, 99, 101, 156, 158, 164 

darb, 19, 22, 23, 28, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72, 
73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 
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